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Labour Problems in Time of War 


HE war has in no sense diminished the importance of 
labour and social legislation and the scope and urgency of 
labour problems in both belligerent and _ non-belligerent 
countries. It has in fact created additional problems and 
increased the complexity of the issues which Governments, 
employers, and workers, alike must face in the domain of labour 
and social legislation and organisation. In both belligerent and 
non-belligerent countries rapid adaptations must be made to 
the sudden and far-reaching economic changes which the war 
has brought. These changes are profoundly affecting conditions 
of life and labour. Conditions at the outbreak of the present 
war differ markedly from those at the outbreak of the last war. 
In 1914 social and labour measures had to be hastily improvised 
to meet the changed conditions. Before the present war many 
countries had made comprehensive plans for the mobilisation 
of economic resources and the adaptation of social institutions 
to war needs. These plans have rapidly been put into operation. 
Millions of men have been withdrawn from industry and 
agriculture in different countries. Urban centres have partially 
been evacuated because of the dangers of air raids. Immense 
resources have been turned to the production of armaments. 
Hours of work have been increased. Large numbers of women, 
children, and elderly persons, have been drawn into industry, 
commerce, and agriculture. Frontiers have been closed. An 
economic blockade has been established. Prohibitions or 
restrictions have been placed on numerous articles of export 
and import. A large-scale redistribution of man-power has taken 
place. 

In the non-belligerent countries these changes are less 
marked. In many European countries, however, a considerable 
proportion of the men of working age have been mobilised. In 
all of them the economic effects of the war are necessitating 
rapid and far-reaching adaptations which affect working 
conditions and social institutions. Moreover, while all the non- 
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belligerent countries are called on to devise measures to meet 
the new conditions, the importance of the labour and social 
problems which faced them in peace-time has not diminished. 
These changes will affect and be affected by changes in the 
location of a number of industries not only within countries 
but as between countries. Such changes take place in peace-time 
and the labour problems which they create are not peculiar to 
war and early post-war conditions. But the war will accelerate 
the rise of industries in centres where they did not previously 
exist, and the rapid growth of industries in centres where they 
are now relatively unimportant, and will intensify the adverse 
effects which these developments often exert on the old and 
long-established centres of production. The withdrawal of 
workers from agriculture may reduce acreage in some of the 
belligerent countries as in the last war, when the gap was 
more than filled by an expansion of acreage outside Europe, 
leading to post-war maladjustments. 

Changes in the relative importance of different centres 
of production of any commodity or group of commodities are 
inevitable and are necessary for economic progress. But even 
in peacetime they often bring with them serious maladjustments 
which adversely affect the welfare of labour. During war 
and its aftermath the increased rate of change intensifies these 
maladjustments. On the eve of the present war certain 
industries, including the textile industry, were still suffering 
in some degree from the maladjustments created by the drastic 
changes in the relative importance of different producing areas 
since 1914. 

Belligerent countries will lose markets, but non-belligerent 
countries will also suffer from the contraction of world markets 
for some commodities. In non-belligerent countries industries 
will expand to supply domestic and export markets from which 
the belligerents have partially or completely withdrawn. This 
expansion in non-belligerent countries, if not carefully organised 
and controlled, will be too precipitate, and will bring severe 
contraction and distress when belligerent countries again enter 
the export markets on a large scale after the war. 

In leading industrial countries of the world changes in the 
relative importance of different producing areas created some 
of the most acute labour problems of the period between 1919 
and 1989. Severe and prolonged unemployment has been 
caused in some of the old-established centres of industry by 
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the rise of new producing centres elsewhere. Trade unions 
have been weakened, a strain has been placed on social services, 
labour disputes have occurred, and Governments have in some 
instances imposed additional restrictions on _ international 
trade in the hope of assisting distressed areas. These diffi- 
culties, associated with changes in the location of industries, 
have arisen in America as well as in Europe, and the war will 
bring further changes — in some cases aggravating and in other 
cases relieving them — the net effect of which is likely to increase 
maladjustments adversely affecting labour. 

These changes in the relative importance of different pro- 
ducing areas in the world will be in part the cause and in part 
the effect of changes caused by the war in the volume and 
the course of international trade. International trade between 
belligerent and non-belligerent countries will differ markedly 
in some respects from trade between the same countries in 
peace-time. Foreign securities are likely to be drawn on by 
some of the belligerent countries to obtain urgently needed 
imports without making corresponding exports. Exports of 
certain products urgently needed at home during war have 
already been prohibited in the belligerent countries. More- 
over the methods of conducting foreign trade in those belli- 
gerent countries whose trade was previously conducted by pri- 
vate enterprise are being radically changed. Government 
controls are being established over imports. All these changes 
in the course and conduct of international trade will have 
marked effects on the position of the workers in industries 
producing for export in both belligerent and non-belligerent 
countries, and on social conditions in industrial areas in which 
export industries play a large part. 

As in the last war, the purchase of important raw materials 
in belligerent countries will no doubt be carried out by Govern- 
ment agencies, which will distribute them to manufacturing 
plants. The control of these and of other industrial operations, 
such as the allocation of labour to various industries, will pro- 
bably be in the hands of boards, some of which will have 
tripartite representation. It is important that the organisation 
of such controls should be followed carefully during the war 
with a view to ascertaining how far employers and workers 
are represented. These examples of the complex problems 
created by the war are far from being exhaustive. 

In the following article the Internationait Labour Office 
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discusses the problems arising from the war and from mobi- 
lisation in various important departments of industrial and 


social policy. 


EMPLOYMENT, UNEMPLOYMENT, AND VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


Employment and unemployment become specially important 
problems in wartime. It might be imagined, at first sight, that 
unemployment was swept away by mobilisation, and that 
the calling up of vast masses left empty places in offices and 
undertakings which would automatically absorb the unemployed. 
That would be so if the problem of unemployment were purely 
arithmetical. The real situation is much less simple. In the last 
few years experience has shown in several countries that 
an increase in the demand for labour means the re-employment 
of a corresponding number of unemployed only if they have 
the necessary qualifications for the vacant posts. A shortage of 
qualified workers at the same time as widespread unemployment 
has recently been a feature of the employment market. 

This question of qualification, so far from being eliminated 
by mobilisation, has become of primary importance. It is true 
that an enormous number of places have been left empty by the 
departure of mobilised men ; but they are not all available to 
absorb the unemployed. National defence requirements alone 
determine the number and nature of the posts to be filled. 
New needs arise in war industries, in which there was already 
a permanent shortage of labour before war broke out. On 
the other hand, there are whole sections of activity which 
are slowed down and not only can make no contribution to the 
absorption of the unemployed but are even forced to dismiss 
many of their remaining workers. In addition, many workers 
return from abroad, and those who normally cross the frontier 
to work lose their employment overnight owing to the closing 
of the frontier. The dislocation of the employment market 
is thereby aggravated and there is a danger that on one 
side the growing demand for labour will not be met, while 
on the other there will be an increase in unemployment. 
Such a situation actually occurred in the early months of the 
war of 1914 and again in Japan during the war with China. 
And the same thing happened once more immediately after 
mobilisation in many of the countries which are now at war 


or affected by the war. 
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It is scarcely necessary to emphasise either the waste 
involved when productive power is left unused at a time when 
it is already extremely reduced, or the advantage to be gained 
by a country which can stop such waste by carefully preparing 
and organising the huge task of reclassification and retraining 
required to transfer the available workers without delay to the 
employment where they are most needed. 

The absorption of the unemployed and the redistribution 
of labour are not the only problems to be faced in organising 
employment in a country at war. Their solution is closely 
connected with that of another problem of the first importance : 
how to distribute workers efficiently at the front and behind it 
so as to make the best of the services which each individual 
is qualified to render in either position. This problem also 
governs the action to be taken to provide the employment 
market with the necessary reinforcements. Neither the unem- 
ployed nor workers transferred from other branches of activity 
will be enough in time of war to fill all the posts which will 
have to be manned. It is therefore necessary to draw heavily 
upon the reserves offered by the normally “ passive” classes 
of the population. 

For the speedy discharge of these gigantic tasks Govern- 
ments generally wield ample powers of compulsion. But compul- 
sion is only of subsidiary value and can do nothing by itself. 
The results it can achieve depend entirely upon the efficacity 
of the measures that it has to enforce and of the administrative 
machinery at its service. It needs highly developed organisation 
of the employment market to determine the precise importance 
and nature of the requirements of industry, to ascertain the 
qualifications of the individuals available, and consequently to 
place each one of them where he can be most useful. 

Very onerous duties have therefore to be fulfilled by placing 
services, so that it is not surprising that countries at war or 
preparing for war have been careful to reorganise their placing 
machinery. It should also be remembered that vocational 
guidance was greatly developed during the last war, and it is 
to be expected that the progress since made will serve to ensure 
better employment of available resources, which is of vital 
importance in wartime. 

Reference has already been made to the vocational retraining 
necessitated by the employment of men who have been out of 
work and by the transference of workers from one industry 
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to another. But this is only one of the many duties placed on 
vocational education by wartime conditions in the attempt to 
make the best use of each individual’s capacities. Moreover, 
vocational education must not be directed only towards 
immediate needs. It is obviously tempting to get the new hands 
to work as early as possible and to confine training to the work 
that the individual will have to perform in the particular 
occupation in which he is to be employed immediately. The 
ease with which young workers can be employed may also blind 
them to the advantages of methodical training. But these 
tendencies are full of danger for the future. They diminish the 
worker’s future mobility and so may involve the gravest 
difficulties when, on the return of peace, labour has again to be 
transferred from war to peace industries. 

In short, none of the problems raised by the organisation 
of the employment market in countries at war differs essentially 
from those raised in peace-time. They stand out only as more 
considerable and more urgent. The machinery for dealing 
with them is the same, and all the experience of the question 
gained by the most advanced countries in time of peace can 
profitably be studied. To enable the machinery to deal with 
exceptional circumstances, its working must be improved, 
its duties extended, and its powers increased. In this respect 
much that was already accomplished in certain countries 
during the period of war preparation may perhaps provide 
other countries with useful lessons. 

But a redistribution of the labour supply of any country 
on a large scale calls for more than a perfectly designed, well 
informed and properly equipped technical organisation. Objec- 
tive treatment of the merely material aspects of the problem 
will not in itself guarantee the success of an operation in which 
every decision must affect the situation of an individual, or 
possibly of a whole family. The human factor is of funda- 
mental importance in this as in any other problem affecting 
the efficiency of the worker. It is true that the occupational 
qualifications of the worker must be suited or adapted to 
the task assigned to him if the highest degree of efficiency is 
to be reached, but it is also essential that the individual should 
not have the impression that there has been undue interference 
with his liberty of action, his habits, and his tastes. The more 
he is convinced that the decisions taken with regard to him 
are not arbitrary, but were imposed by circumstances after 
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due consideration of his interests, the more ready will he be 
to co-operate in carrying out these decisions. This is one 
field in which the collaboration of the employers’ and workers’ 
organisations with the public authorities can be of great value. 
The matter is referred to again at the end of this article. 

The effects of war on the employment situation are of course 
particularly great in the countries engaged in war. But 
although they may be less wide, and certainly less urgent, 
they are nevertheless of the same nature in every country 
whose nearness to the theatre of war has made partial or 
complete mobilisation necessary. All the observations made 
concerning the countries at war are therefore applicable to those 
other countries as well. 

A less direct influence is exercised by the war on neutral 
countries which are not obliged by their situation to take 
military precautions. But the disturbance of world economy 
affects their employment market to the extent to which their 
economic system is itself upset, and in these countries too only 
fuller organisation of the employment market can succeed in 
adapting the labour available to the new economic requirements. 
If it happens, for instance, that in the new countries the war 
quickens the tendency towards industrialisation, as was already 
the case in the last war, the recruitment and training of labour, 
particularly of skilled labour and technical workers, will raise 
urgent problems that cannot in the circumstances be solved 
by immigration. The necessary workers will have to be found 
in the population of the country, and this will be impossible 
without a more efficient placing system and considerable 
development in vocational and technical training institutions. 
The war will therefore result in these countries in the accelera- 
tion of a movement that is already perceptible and in increased 
attention, in the light of other countries’ experiences, to the 
problems of organising the employment market. 


CONTRACTS OF SERVICE 


Workers called up for military service are unable, owing 
to mobilisation, to perform the service which they have under- 
taken to render their employers under their contracts of service. 
By the principles of civil law the contract of service would be 
deemed to be cancelled, and the worker would lose not only 
his wages but also all the other rights which are dependent 
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under social legislation on the fulfilment of the contract, 
particularly those rights which presuppose a certain length of 
service, such as various grants, notice before dismissal, indemni- 
ties for dismissal, pensions paid by the employer or by a fund 
in the undertaking, etc. Lastly, when released from military 
service, the demobilised worker may find himself unemployed 
because his former place has been given to another worker. 

Simple enforcement of the principles of civil law would 
result in injustice. Special action for the protection of mobi- 
lised men’s employment must therefore be taken, especially 
in countries which have instituted compulsory and universal 
military service or the requisition of the services of civilians 
for national defence, whether the country is at war or is a neutral 
State that has mobilised to ensure respect of its neutrality. 

In a number of countries provision had already been made 
in peace-time for special measures to protect mobilised men’s 
employment; others have taken action recently; and yet 
others have action under consideration. 

These special measures to protect mobilised men’s employ- 
ment will have to provide just solutions for a number of very 
difficult problems, from the points of view of both the mobilised 
worker and the employer. Among other questions they must 
deal with guarantee of employment when the mobilised man 
returns, or at least a right of priority in obtaining employment 
when released from service, the maintenance of rights in pro- 
cess of acquirement at the time of mobilisation, the suspension 
or maintenance of full wages at the expense either of the employer 
or of the community, etc. In general the action already taken 
seems to be less in the direction of cancelling than of suspending 
the contract of service, which would be revived on demobi- 
lisation, subject to certain conditions and reservations. 


Hours oF WorK AND REsT PERIODS 


The necessity of meeting all the needs of the army and 
the civil population, at a time when mobilisation has deprived 
the employment market of enormous numbers of workers, has 
immediate effects on the regulation of hours of work and rest 
periods. Even in peace-time national legislation in a number 
of countries provided for the modification of hours of work 
and rest periods in case of war, mobilisation, or national emer- 


gency. | 
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At the outset of the present war there was a marked tendency 
in various countries to suspend or modify legislation, regulations, 
collective agreements, etc., on hours of work and rest periods 
and to extend, sometimes very considerably, the normal daily 
and weekly limits, to increase the amount of overtime permitted 
either with or without an increase in the rate of pay, to genera- 
lise shift work and night work, to reduce the length of the daily 
breaks, and to suspend the right to weekly rest or holidays 
with pay. 

These modifications have been effected either by decree 
or order of the public authority or as the result of agreements 
freely reached between workers’ and employers’ organisations. 

The action taken in September, and in some countries 
during months or even years of intensive preparation for war, 
shows the same tendency as at the beginning of the 1914-1918 
war towards the extension of hours of work and the reduction 
of rest periods, at the very time when labour is required to work 
more intensively and at an accelerated pace. Experience in 
1914-1918 showed however that stringent regulations imposing 
excessive extension of hours of work and excessive reduction 
of rest periods led in the long run to a decrease in production, 
owing to the physical and nervous exhaustion of the workers. 
Weekly rest and normal breaks in the day’s work were soon 
reintroduced, even in armament factories. 

The Office intends to draw attention to the experience 
gained concerning hours of work, rest periods, and output, in 
1914-1918 and to emphasise the necessity of respecting, where 
long periods are in question, the standards which working 
conditions must observe, even in time of war, if the limits of 
human endeavour and the undeniably urgent requirements 
of production are to be reconciled. 


EMPLOYMENT OF WoMEN AND CHILDREN 
Women Workers 


The war of 1914-1918 already involved in every belligerent 
country the intensive use of women’s labour. During the present 
war, so far as can be foreseen, such employment will probably 
be even more widespread, not only in the belligerent countries 
but also in neutral countries which have mobilised. 

This increase in the employment of women is not wholly 
the result of automatic demand in the employment market at a 
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time when new labour is urgently needed and male labour has 
become extremely scarce. It is also due to compulsory service in 
production of national importance in some States, both bellige- 
rent and neutral, for women fulfilling certain conditions of age, 
family situation, or occupational qualifications. 

From the very outset of hostilities, therefore, women have been 
playing a very large part in national activities in the countries 
which are at war or have carried out general mobilisation. 

Such widespread employment of women raises technical 
and social problems which can only be solved by a variety of 
measures. 

To begin with, a certain amount of technical adaptation 
will no doubt be required to obtain from women workers 
replacing male labour sufficient output without exhausting 
their strength and thus too seriously affecting the nation’s 
future capital. 

Secondly, there will be alterations of a social nature. They 
will be of equal value, in particular in helping married women 
workers to carry out their work — which becomes a national 
duty — without too great a sacrifice of their family duties. 
The provision of créches and day nurseries, of canteens, of 
housing in the neighbourhood of the factories, etc., will be of 
even greater importance than in peace-time. 

Measures for the protection of women’s health will also be 
required, such as regular and careful supervision, which is all 
the more necessary when women are called upon to furnish 
unusually intense effort and the protection afforded by national 
legislation is wholly or partly suspended. 

The exceptional circumstances may perhaps offer an 
opportunity to repair some mistakes of the past ; in particular, 
the insufficient vocational training that women workers generally 
receive will make itself acutely felt as new needs arise, and 
urgent steps will have to be taken to improve their training 
rapidly. It will also frequently occur, where women are 
employed on work previously performed by men, that the 
question of equal pay for equal work will arise. Here, too, 
comparison of various experiences will be valuable. 

Lastly, there is a new element in the present war — the 
precautionary evacuation of big towns — which involves in an 
acute form for women workers in various employments the 
problems of sudden unemployment, occupational retraining, and 
re-employment, which have already been discussed. Evacuation 
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deprives the big towns of an important part of their consuming 
population and thus greatly aggravates the sudden stoppage 
produced by the outbreak of war in branches of urban employ- 
ment which normally occupy a high proportion of women 
workers : luxury industries, retail commerce, etc. In addition, 
the evacuation of towns breaks up or disorganises a great many 
homes and so strikes at the very existence of all the labour, 
mainly female, engaged in domestic and personal service. The 
displaced population will of course experience in its temporary 
homes needs that will offer new opportunities of employment. 
But the needs of many families will have been much reduced by 
the grouping of families together and the fusing of individual 
homes into collective living arrangements. This reversal of the 
civil population’s living conditions, coupled with the other 
difficulties caused by the war, involves serious employment 
problems for women workers at a time when mobilisation, which 
relieves male workers of the uncertainties of employment, 
renders many women the only support of their family. 


Child Labour 


The demand for labour will apply with as much force to 
children and young persons as to women, and there is grave 
danger that the international standards concerning the mini- 
mum age for employment and the prohibition of night work 
may be imperilled. States will have to realise the risks of 
premature employment of young persons and at the least 
take action to maintain existing principles, even if their applica- 
tion has, in the national interest, to be made somewhat elastic. 

As with women workers, many measures will be required 
to protect the health and safety of young workers and to set 
up social services to compensate them, by contributing to their 
welfare, for the exceptional services that they are called upon 
to furnish. 


INDUSTRIAL MEDICINE 


Industrial medicine is assuming increased importance alike 
in the belligerent countries and in the neutral countries which 
have mobilised their armed forces. The first-named countries 
are increasing their rates of production to meet the demands of 
their armies; the second-named are confronted with the 
difficulties arising from a quantitative and qualitative shortage 
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of labour. As already pointed out, countries in both groups are 
forced to use improvised labour resources, either elderly workers 
or women and young persons new to industrial employment ; 
and all these mean an increase in the degree of occupational 
risk. 

In this respect the lessons of the war of 1914-1918 do not 
seem to have been forgotten. States have realised that a 
nation’s war resources no longer depend only on the numbers 
and work of the combatant forces that it can put in the field, 
but also on its productive capacity. They have therefore to 
maintain that capacity at its highest level and yet be careful 
not to waste the capital that the workers at home represent 
by imposing conditions of labour that would rapidly exhaust 
their strength. 

The fundamental question for industrial medicine is how 
to reconcile the requirements of production with the preserva- 
tion of the workers’ health. 

Medical labour inspection will prove its value in this con- 
nection. Countries which have organised such inspection 
are to-day better equipped to ensure in their workers an 
“average ”’ standard of health, which is the most important 
factor in sustained endeavour continued over a long time, 
as compared with an exceptional effort of short duration. 

The indispensable adjunct of medical inspection is the fac- 
tory medical service, whose duty it is to supervise and maintain 
a good state of health in the workers. Its functions are 
numerous, and only the chief ones need be mentioned. 

Its first task is the protection of women, young persons, 
and adults, especially in unhealthy occupations. It is chiefly 
concerned, not with risks of sickness or accidents, but with 
the danger of premature exhaustion, which will inevitably 
affect not only the worker and his output, but also, sooner or 
later, the health of the whole nation. The first measure to 
be taken is therefore a selection of workers, to ascertain which 
of them are best fitted for the posts to be filled. Hours of 
work and the arrangement of rest periods will then have to be 
watched carefully. Experience has shown that the suppression 
of breaks in the day’s work runs counter to physiological laws, 
especially in the case of night work. It has also been observed 
that the introduction of two rest periods, in addition to the 
midday break, increases output and improves the workers’ 
health ; and similarly it has been found that the danger: of 
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accident increases from the fourth hour of work, so that it is 
necessary to give the worker a rest to restore the balance of 
his system. The same holds good of weekly rest, which was 
abolished at the beginning of the war of 1914-1918 but had 
later to be reintroduced. 

The next group of measures concerns the supervision of 
hygienic conditions. Here again, prevention, and not cure, 
is the aim. Careful watch will have to be kept over the 
application of existing regulations against danger arising from 
the materials handled, gases, vapours, and dust, the conditions 
of the working place (ventilation, lighting, and temperature), 
and the rhythm and monotony of the occupation. 

Thirdly, the causes of illness have to be attacked and 
occupational diseases detected, to ensure early and effective 
intervention in cases of accident and sickness. 

Lastly, social assistance measures will have to be augmented, 
to remedy the disorganisation of family life by the war and so 
to prevent the well-recognised effects of worry and preoccupa- 
tion of every kind upon output. Material living conditions 
will have to be made easier, as regards nutrition, workers’ 
transport, assistance for children when the mother works in 
a factory and the father is mobilised, etc. 


ACCIDENT PREVENTION 


The accident prevention problems that will arise both 
in countries at war and in neutral countries on a war footing 
are no less important and urgent than those that have just 
been examined in connection with industrial medicine. The 
same factors will be at work: the speeding up of production 
and the employment of an improvised labour force, composed 
largely of women and young persons. But in the present case 
these factors are much more prominent, because the great 
majority of industrial accidents are not due to dangerous 
machinery and plant, but to quite ordinary events, such as 
falling, stumbling, or slipping, which are of a serious nature 
only because of the place in which they occur. In short, the 
human element is in most cases associated with material causes 
of industrial accidents. 

In wartime therefore, it may be asserted that the first 
important question to consider is the composition of the indus- 
trial labour force. Great numbers of experienced workers 
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have been called up, and their substitutes — often women 
and young persons, as already explained —are unfamiliar 
with the risks. They have an apprenticeship to serve in the 
dangers which they run and of. which they are frequently quite 
ignorant. It will readily be imagined what dangers await 
workers who are newcomers to a mine or a steel works. 

The danger is increased by the necessity of increasing and 
speeding up industrial output. If workers have to work both 
longer and faster, they will be under a great strain, both 
mentally and physically, and strain of any kind has been 
shown to be conducive to accidents. 

Further, the labour force, inexperienced and overworked 
as it may well be, will in many instances be harassed by other 
worries : food may be deficient in quality and quantity, travel 
may be troublesome, sleep may be interrupted by air raid 
warnings, and worry as to the fate of relations and friends 
may be almost continuous. It is well known that circum- 
stances such as these, which destroy peace of mind, make 
a person unusually liable to an accident. 

Still other problems will arise when new industries and 
processes are created and new and previously unknown sub- 
stances are manufactured. For existing processes there will 
be existing safety rules with which inexperienced workers can 
gradually make themselves acquainted, but in new processes 
unknown dangers will arise and possibly nothing but costly 
experience will suggest the most necessary safety rules. 

Danger of attack from the air also imposes special precau- 
tions which in many cases it is far from easy to reconcile with 
the normal requirements of industrial safety. 

While these problems will doubtless be most acute in the 
belligerent countries, it may be repeated that they will be 
bound to arise in many neutral countries too, for the inevitable 
wartime restrictions on foreign trade will result in a more or 
less extensive regrouping of their industries. 


LABOUR INSPECTION 


At first sight it may seem inappropriate to speak of 
labour inspection in wartime, at any rate in the belligerent 
countries, since a nation engaged in hostilities must bend its 
whole energies to one end — the war, in the sense both of mili- 
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tary operations at the front and of intensified production 
behind it. 

It has been pointed out above, however, in connection 
with industrial medicine and accident prevention, that every 
State to-day is concerned to keep intact that important factor 
in modern war potentiality —the productive capacity of 
industry. Labour inspection— the functions of which are 
of primary importance in peace-time — will therefore increase 
the scope of its activities, even if its numerical strength is 
temporarily diminished by general mobilisation. 

It is true that on the very outbreak of war, as the earliest 
action taken by the belligerent States has shown, numerous 
exceptions were made to the provisions of labour codes. 
Although the application of protective measures is made more 
elastic, the part played by the labour inspector becomes for 
that very reason more responsible and difficult. 

Moreover, the belligerent countries are adapting themselves 
to war by a gradual process. The need for social protection 
in the countries behind the armies will again be felt. The 
same problems as in peace-time will arise, whether in the pro- 
tection of women and young persons — the nation’s future 
capital, as has been said — when they are hurried into munition 
factories, or in the preservation of the health of the skilled 
worker. These problems can be solved only by the labour 
inspector, with the help of the authority with which the law 
invests him or which he has himself acquired. 

One may go further and claim that the needs of modern 
warfare must actually extend the scope of labour inspection. 
There are, for instance, the recruitment, distribution, and super- 
vision, of the new labour required for the manufacture of muni- 
tions. The labour inspectorate will collaborate in the recall 
from the colours of skilled workers whose services are more 
needed in industry than at the front. 

Further, the removal of population from danger zones to 
the interior of the country will create new demands. If these 
mass evacuations increase it will be necessary to find oppor- 
tunities of employment in their new homes for elderly workers 
or those unfit for military service and for women and young 
persons. A whole new employment market will have to be 
brought into being and here again the labour inspectorate will 
have an important part to play. 
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SocraL INSURANCE 


The economic disturbance caused by war or general mobi- 
lisation is a heavy burden on social insurance institutions which 
have to protect the health and material welfare of workers and 
their families. Insurance funds covering the risks of sickness, 
childbirth, invalidity, old age, industrial accidents, and family 
responsibilities, are suddenly faced with new obligations. 
Their duties are extended in every country, those that are at 
war and those that are not, and their machinery must be 
adapted as quickly as possible to the new circumstances. 

The mass departure of insured men called up for military 
service affects profoundly the membership of the funds. Under- 
takings engaged on national defence work have to replace 
and supplement their labour force, as has been said above, 
mainly by the engagement of women and of elderly and young 
persons who are without experience. The new members thus 
introduced tend to raise the sickness and accident rates 
experienced by the fund. The liabilities that the funds have 
to cover may thus be extended greatly. On the other hand, 
insured persons who have been mobilised retain certain rights, 
and their families still look to insurance benefits, especially now 
that their situation has become much more precarious. At a 
time of acute crisis more claims are apt to be made upon insur- 
ance institutions, and the assistance they provide must be rapid 
and effective. 

All social insurance systems have to undergo more or less 
radical change and a first series of measures for their adapta- 
tion has already been issued in a number of countries. The 
first steps taken have everywhere been directed to maintaining 
the rights of mobilised members. To that end the members 
remaining behind in the factories or workshops may be invited 
to form guarantee or solidarity funds. This action to help the 
mobilised members results in an immediate and _ practical 
advantage to their families, which can still have recourse to the 
fund’s medical services and retain the other rights derived from 
the insurance of the head of the household. In pension schemes 
in which the benefits are calculated in relation to the contri- 
butions paid in, members called up for military service may 
legitimately claim that their periods of service should count 
for the calculation of pension. Action has already been taken 
or is in preparation to ensure that the forced inability of mobi- 
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lised members to pay their contributions shall not affect the 
progress of their pension rights. 

Other adaptations and innovations are necessary to extend 
insurance to the various groups taken into national labour 
schemes — members of compulsory labour services, air raid 
defence services, and voluntary aid organisations. Special 
efforts are required of insurance institutions possessing their 
own medical services : the whole of their hospital equipment — 
dispensaries, treatment and curative establishments, conva- 
lescent homes — are made available to meet the urgent needs 
of the moment. 

These various extraordinary measures may not prove to 
be merely temporary. Some of them, despite their improvised 
character, will be retained and will guide social insurance into 
new channels. The organisation of receipts and expenditure, 
the system of benefits in cash or in kind, and the administrative 
machinery, may undergo sweeping reforms to increase the 
advantages and strengthen the efficacy of insurance. 

These measures affect every country, including those which, 
though not directly concerned in the war, will undergo in their 
turn economic disturbance requiring new social legislation on 
a large scale. 


Assistance for the Families of Mobilised Men 


To supplement social insurance schemes, assistance arrange- 
ments for the families of mobilised men have been brought 
into force or rapidly improvised. Families whose breadwinners 
have been called up for military service or are performing 
other national defence duties must be provided with the 
necessary maintenance. In fixing the allowances account 
is taken of the cost of living at the family’s place of residence 
and of the number of children to be supported. Other 
measures are essential to mobilised men’s families to meet 
the rent problem and to keep together the home. A movement 
of solidarity has to be set on foot at once for the benefit of 
families threatened with privation. 

The state of war or mobilisation creates a specially difficult 
situation for populations evacuated or rescued from threatened 
towns and districts, for repatriated families, and for other 
groups which are suddenly removed and are destitute of means. 
To preserve them from irreparable harm, special help must be 
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given them on a generous scale, making use of the available 
experience of insurance and social assistance organisations. 


Assistance for War Victims 


The belligerent countries and other countries near the 
theatres of war will have to face the problem of assistance 
for war victims: military and civil wounded, prisoners, and 
war widows and orphans. 

Organisations for the care and assistance of the disabled 
will find their duties enormously multiplied, and all the lessons 
of the war of 1914-1918, learnt at great price but fortunately 
still remembered, must be used to render the lot of war victims 
endurable. Public authorities and organisations of disabled 
men and ex-soldiers will again turn their attention to the many 
and difficult problems of orthopaedic and prosthetic assistance, 
vocational retraining, and social readaptation. Apart from 
questions of the compensation due to war victims, their social 
situation, their right to work, and their protection in employ- 
ment, will have to be settled on reasonable and just foundations. 

Every period fixes its own social standards; and so will 
the period on which the world is now entering. The sufferings 


brought to mankind by war, which attacks the very principle 
of right as the accepted and observed rule of conduct, will 
require a complete revision of the social services and the develop- 
ment of organised assistance as a guarantee of public order. 


WAGES 


Problems concerned with the regulation of wages and the 
adjustment of wages to changes in the cost of living will become 
increasingly acute during the war. Conditions in 1939 differ 
in many respects from conditions in 1914. It should not be 
assumed that the cruder forms of monetary inflation resorted 
to during the war of 1914-1918 will be repeated, at least in the 
early stages of the war. In the belligerent countries and in 
those neutral countries which have mobilised, a number of 
commodities purchased largely by workers are or will be 
rationed and their prices controlled. But these controls are 
not likely to be all-embracing and completely effective. They 
will also be more limited in scope in neutral than in belligerent 
countries. Increased Government demand for some commodi- 
ties and diminished production of others will exert an upward 
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influence on prices. In so far as as this occurs, problems of the 
adjustment of wages to changes in prices and the costs of 
living will become increasingly important. 

Even if cumulative inflation is prevented by drastic controls 
and rationing and high money wages are maintained, it does 
not follow that real wages will be maintained. The effects 
of rationing and of new taxation on the amounts and the 
types of goods and services— many of them changing in 
quality — which the worker is able to buy will have to be 
investigated with great care before any conclusions can be drawn. 
Only by competent and thorough investigation will it be 
possible to collect and appraise the data necessary for the 
working out of wage adjustments. 

The war will create or intensify other problems of wages. 
There will be transfers of labour from one type of industry to 
another. Workers without previous experience will be drawn 
into industry. Methods of production will be changed, and new 
types of production will be introduced. In all these cases the 
fixing of wage rates will be difficult. In addition there is a 
danger that the safeguards established in peace-time against 
unfair wages will be relaxed, and that workers will be deprived 
by legislation of some of their powers of redress. 


NUTRITION 


The maintenance of adequate nutrition among the peoples 
of both belligerent and neutral countries, and especially 
among the non-combatant population, will need careful study 
and planning during the war. The concentration of the eco- 
nomic resources of the belligerent countries mainly on the direct 
conduct of the war will leave only a small proportion of what 
was formerly available for the production of food ; and in some 
countries the food supply will be restricted by the difficulties 
of international trade, both by sea and by land. The problem 
will arise how to use to the best advantage these limited resources, 
and how to minimise the damage to the workers and their 
families. The danger will lie in the reduced consumption 
of protective foodstuffs high in protein of the best amino-acid 
composition, in mineral salts, andin vitamins. This is specially 
true of fruits, vegetables, and dairy products. 

When their incomes rise from a low level consumers in many 
and perhaps most cases improve their diets from a nutritional 
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standpoint. But when real incomes are reduced consumers 
cannot be depended upon to select the best collection of food- 
stuffs possible within the limited resources. Nor is it practicable 
to coerce consumers into purchasing foodstuffs in accordance 
with the specifications of experts.. Measures will therefore 
have to be devised to educate workers and their families in 
the principles of nutrition and to regulate supplies and prices 
so as to provide special incentives towards the consumption 
of protective foodstuffs in adequate quantities. 


HousInc 


During the war private housing construction will probably 
decline to a very low level in belligerent countries, if it does 
not cease entirely. Even in neutral countries the rate of growth 
is likely to be reduced. At the same time internal movements 
of population are likely to increase in countries at war, owing 
to air raid precautions and to the shift from peace to wartime 
organisation of industry, which will involve the rehousing 
of munition workers. These changes most affect those in the 
lower income groups, and Governments are invariably forced 
to intervene in wartime and to devise measures to meet the 
needs of the workers. Measures tried or proposed have included 
statutory rent restriction in various forms, special taxes on war 
profits of house owners, and taxes on the occupation of more 
than a stated number of rooms per person. It is therefore 
to be expected that similar measures will now be taken in many 
countries and that in some the action of Governments will be 
a good deal more drastic than in the past. 


AGRICULTURAL WORKERS 


Labour legislation in agriculture as a rule is less developed 
than in industry. The effects of the war will therefore be 
less likely to take the form of a relaxation of measures for the 
protection of labour. But the relative absence of protective 
legislation will expose agricultural labour all the more to the 
effects of the war. 

These effects will be mainly of two kinds. First, as 
regards labour supply, there will be hardly any department 
of activity more affected than agriculture, both in the amount 
and in the quality of the labour it needs. The reason for this 
is that agriculture has provided, as it did in the last war, the 
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biggest contribution to the mobilisation of the armed forces. 
Agricultural workers are not exempted from military service 
on account of their calling, and their average age is considerably 
lower than in other occupations. The war has also dried up 
the currents of migration and increased the difficulties of those 
countries which looked to immigration to supply the hands 
they lacked. 

The immediate result of this shortage of labour will be a 
greater call upon the employment of women and young 
persons—the classes of workers most exposed to the dangers 
of overwork. 

Another effect of the war will be reflected in the conditions 
of agricultural production. Farming will be regulated strictly, 
to secure the food-supply of the country and to prevent, so 
far as possible, a rise in the cost of living for the great masses 
of the population. This policy will leave little room for the 
changes in working conditions and the wage adjustments that 
circumstances will require, unless, as seems likely, Governments 
also intervene in these questions. 


SEAMEN 


The effects of war are not confined to employment on land. 
The merchant shipping fleets both of the countries at war 
and of neutral States are also profoundly affected. 

In the belligerent countries whose merchant and fishing 
vessels have continued their activities, the state of war has 
greatly influenced their conditions of work. In most of them 
the services of merchant seamen and fishermen have already 
been, or probably will be, requisitioned to a greater or less 
extent by the authorities. The new regulations governing 
their employment will involve considerable changes in the 
organisation of work on board ship, a decrease in the minimum 
crews that must be carried, which will no doubt be counter- 
balanced by the putting into service of vessels now out of 
commission, extension of hours of work, alterations in the 
arrangement of rest periods, the suspension of conciliation 
and arbitration legislation and of collective agreements, etc. 

Moreover, in all countries that possess a mercantile marine 
the problem has already arisen of protecting seamen against 
the war-risks of navigation. The torpedoing of neutral as well 
as belligerent countries’ ships is making commercial navigation 
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extremely dangerous, and steps have therefore had to be 
taken to provide seamen with adequate compensation for 
the increased risk which they run daily. Thus collective 
agreements or official decisions ina number of countries provide 
for a considerable increase in pay for every day of navigation 
in certain waters, increases which may vary according to the 
zone to be crossed. 

Lastly, attention will have to be given—as some countries 
are already doing—to the compensation of merchant seamen 
and fishermen or their families for injuries or death resulting 
from acts of war. 

These are the new aspects to which , in addition to questions 
already in normal evolution and others which may be revealed 
as hostilities continue, the International Labour Office will 
have to extend the attention which it already devotes to the 
protection of seamen. 


NATIVE LABOUR 


Among the territories where production may be expected 
to be stimulated considerably by the existence of war in Europe 
are the colonies. Both the experience of the period 1914-1918 
and the trend of development since that period lead to the 
conclusion that there will be increased production not only 
of foodstuffs, agricultural raw materials, and minerals, but 
also of partially or completely manufactured goods. 

In most of the colonies, this increased production can 
be obtained only by making increased demands on the labour 
of the indigenous inhabitants or of immigrants of similar status. 
According to circumstances, and following the lines of the 
existing organisation of production, the increased demand for 
labour will take different forms : here the prospect of economic 
advantage will suffice to stimulate indigenous communities 
and individual Native farmers to increase production of food 
and raw material crops ; there the same result may be achieved 
only by various degrees and forms of administrative pressure 
and encouragement ; in regard to some types of agricultural 
production, and practically all mineral and factory production, 
development will depend on the extension of non-indigenous 
undertakings employing Native wage earners. 

It is obvious that this increased utilisation in various forms 
of Native labour will render more acute not only some of the 
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problems which have already been treated by international 
and national regulations but also other problems for the solution 
of which less thorough preparation has been made. And here 
it would seem that the International Labour Office should 
have a part to play by, for example, the organisation of the 
exchange of information between the colonial powers and colo- 
nial administrations, the consultation of experts, and the 
suggestion of methods. In this as in other domains where 
the special circumstances of the time give rise to urgent problems, 
the Office should be at the service of the Members concerned 
to give them all assistance in its power. 


COLLABORATION BETWEEN PuBLIC AUTHORITIES AND 
EMPLOYERS’ AND WoRKERS’ ORGANISATIONS 


The war of 1914-1918 showed what an important part 
the trade union movement might be called upon to play in 
economic and social organisation during a period of war. 
Definite proof of this can be found in the publications of the 
Carnegie Foundation dealing with the economic and social 
history of the last war. These studies show that in all the 


belligerent countries the trade unions were called on to co-operate 
very closely with the Government in all its activities. They 
collaborated in relief work and general economic measures, in 
the mobilisation of industry, in the organisation of the national 
labour supply, in the fixing of conditions of employment and 
wages, etc. In this last connection it will be remembered 
that the public authorities realised—in most countries for the 
first time—what valuable help they could obtain from social 
institutions based on the active collaboration of the employers’ 
and workers’ organisations such as collective agreements, 
conciliation and arbitration systems, etc. 

There can be no doubt that in countries in which really 
representative organisations of employers and workers exist 
these organisations will be required by the authorities to give 
their fullest assistance in finding solutions for the various 
economic and social problems arising out of the war and 
mobilisation. 

Under the various national laws concerning the mobilisation 
of industry or the organisation of the country in wartime, 
the Governments have extensive powers to requisition the 
services of persons and also property and to supervise and 
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control any industries which are even remotely concerned 
with national defence. 

In some countries this right of requisitioning and administra- 
tion covers every aspect of the production and distribution 
of commodities : the checking and control of supplies of raw 
materials, the manufacture and distribution of finished pro- 
ducts, the production, working up, and distribution, of food- 
stuffs, price control, etc. The State thus assumes new and 
extensive responsibilities which it will be anxious to share 
as far as possible with the industrial organisations. 

The organisations of employers and workers will be required 
more particularly to collaborate in adapting the regulation of 
working conditions to the situation resulting from the war 
or mobilisation: the administration and supervision of the 
labour supply, hours of work and rest periods, wage fixing, etc. 

Provision for such collaboration by the organisations in 
this direction was already made in peace-time in certain 
countries. In France, for example, the Act of 11 July 1938 
concerning the general organisation of the nation in time of 
war provides that representatives of the employers’ and workers’ 
organisations are required to assist the public authorities 
responsible for the management and supervision of the national 
economic system. In Great Britain also a quite recent Act, 
passed on 21 September 1939, gives the Minister of Labour 
power to controi the distribution of the available labour over 
the various industries and undertakings in the light of require- 
ments and makes it compulsory for the Minister, before making 
an Order in this connection, to refer a draft of the proposed 
Order to a Committee appointed by him consisting of a Chair- 
man and equal numbers of members representing organisations 
of workers and of employers. During the discussion of the 
Bill in the House of Commons, the Minister of Labour stated 
that the Government wished to have the full confidence of 
employers and workers in everything affecting industrial mat- 
ters and that it intended in general to consult the employers’ 
and workers’ organisations on all questions affecting industrial 
relations in time of war. 

Moreover, those countries which are at war or have mobilised 
have, in fact, retained the various procedures for the collective 
negotiation of working conditions, and when the Government 
intervenes by the issue of Orders to fix wages or conditions of 
employment it very frequently makes reference to existing 
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collective agreements and to conciliation and arbitration 
machinery. 

But although systems of collective agreements and con- 
ciliation and arbitration are being retained, and sometimes 
strengthened, they will no doubt be altered somewhat so as 
to adapt them to wartime requirements. For instance, if 
Governments wish to ensure a regular and stable labour 
supply they will very probably make serious attempts to 
generalise the system of collective agreements. The conclusion 
of these agreements will probably not be left entirely to the 
initiative of the parties concerned, but may be made compul- 
sory, at least in undertakings working for national defence. 
Again, collective agreements will tend to become as general 
in their scope as possible, and will often be applied auto- 
matically to all employers and all workers in the industry 
or occupation covered by the agreement. It would scarcely 
be possible for conditions of employment or operating con- 
ditions in undertakings subject to the same system of 
Government requisitioning and control to vary from one 
factory to another or from one district to another. The period 
of validity of existing collective agreements will doubtless 
be extended so as to prevent as far as possible any interruption 
in working relationships. 

Similar changes will be required in conciliation and arbitra- 
tion machinery. The means of pressure, such as strikes and 
lock-outs, which can be employed in normal times will presu- 
mably be renounced by the parties of their own accord, and 
it will be necessary to institute conciliation and arbitration 
machinery at least in industries concerned in national defence. 

The machinery itself will be made as simple as possible 
and penalties will doubtless be imposed which will make 
recourse to conciliation and arbitration and the acceptance 
of rulings or awards compulsory. 

The degree of State intervention will of course vary from 
one country to another and from one industry to another. 
In countries where industrial relations are traditionally regulated 
by collective bargaining between strong organisations of 
employers and workers, the Governments will use methods 
of co-operation rather than compulsion. They will use their 
coercive powers—particularly in war industries—only where 
trade unions do not exist or are too weak to establish solid 
agreements. 
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There is no doubt that the regulation of conditions of labour 
will be all the more stable—and the economic defences of the 
nation consequently stronger—where it is the result of free 
co-operation between all the groups contributing to production. 


This rapid examination of the labour problems arising 
out of the war and mobilisation shows that they are numerous 
and extensive. Yet this account is far from being complete, 
and so brief a survey scarcely does more than touch the fringe 
of the complex questions that arise. 

Exhaustive research will be necessary, and since the 
beginning of September the International Labour Office has 
systematically been collecting international information con- 
cerning the social problems arising out of the war. The results 
of its research will be reported from time to time in its 
periodical publications. Specially important questions will also 
be treated in separate studies. 

At the same time the International Labour Office will 
continue its usual work of studying the permanent problems 
of labour and social policy in time of peace, which will continue 
to be as important as ever to countries in which the economic 
and social system is not too greatly disorganised as a result 
of the present conflict. 

Thus the Office will continue to fulfil one of the functions 
entrusted to it by its Constitution, which is to collect and distri- 
bute information concerning labour conditions ; it will continue 
to be a world centre for the comparison of national experience 
with regard to the labour problems of war and peace. 

The fact that the supply of such information is of immediate 
value is borne out by the numerous requests received by the 
Office in the last few weeks from the Governments and workers’ 
organisations of belligerent and neutral countries concerning 
the measures taken or proposed in other countries to adapt 
their economic organisation, labour legislation, and working 
conditions, to the present emergency. 

The Office therefore considers that its work as an inter- 
national clearing-house of information not only meets an imme- 
diate practical need but is of still greater importance in pre- 
paring for the future, when peace returns. The treaty of 
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peace that is to come will not only provide for political and 
territorial readjustments; it must lay the foundations of a 
better economic and social order for the world. The declaration 
in the Constitution of the International Labour Organisation 
that world peace must be based on social justice remains and 
will remain true. It carries forward Albert Thomas’s dictum 
“If you wish for peace, prepare for justice”. The statesmen 
who will bear the heavy responsibility of fixing the terms of peace 
must have a full knowledge of the economic and social conditions 
of the world and of the aspirations of the employers and workers 
who collaborate in the organisation of production. The work of the 
International Labour Office, which is carried on under the triple 
control of representatives of Governments, employers’ organisa- 
tions, and workers’ organisations, will supply these statesmen 
with objective information on labour problems and the needs 
of the workers, and thus the Office will be in a position to play 
its rightful part in paving the way to an extension of inter- 
national labour and social law, effectively reconciling the rights 
and obligations of individuals, groups, and national communities. 
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The Administration of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act in the United States 


by 


Elmer F. ANDREWS 


Administrator, Wage and Hour Division, 
United States Department of Labor 


The Fair Labor Standards Act, which constitutes a new 
departure in social legislation in the United States, has aroused 


considerable interest in many countries. The International 
Labour Office has from time to time included in Industrial and 
Labour Information particulars of the Act and of its administra- 
tion, but welcomes this opportuniry of publishing a comprehensive 
survey in which the problems involved are authoritatively dis- 
cussed. The author of the following article, Mr. Elmer F. Andrews, 
is responsible for the administration of the wage and hour provi- 
sions of the Act, which covers some 11 million employees. The 
problems which have arisen in the first few months of carrying 
out his task cannot but be of interest to all those who are concerned 
with the effective application of labour legislation. 


HE Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 became law with the 
signature of the President on 25 June 1938, and became effec- 

tive as to its minimum-wage, maximum-hour and child-labour 
provisions 120 days later, on 24 October 1938, At the time of 
writing, the administrative experience of the law has extended 
over a period of only eight months, and therefore it is not pos- 
sible to furnish definitive information on a large number of 
questions which may properly be asked with respect to the 
broader effects. What can be done is to describe briefly the 
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steps which have been taken to implement various provisions 
of the statute and to discuss some of the principal administrative 
problems which have been encountered.! 


Score OF THE ACT 


The constitutional basis of the Fair Labor Standards Act 
is the interstate commerce clause of the Constitution, which 
places in the Federal Congress the power to regulate commerce 
between the several States and with foreign countries. Thus, a 
Federal wage and hour statute could not be applied to all wage 
earners in the United States, but only to those who are concerned 
with interstate commerce to a degree which the courts would 
recognise as sufficient to bring them within the legislative power 
of the Federal Congress under the commerce clause. The 
Supreme Court, in decisions given during the last three years, 
has extended the limits of the commerce clause very consider- 
ably, and there is ample reason to believe that the scope of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act is well within those limits. The wage 
and hour provisions of the Act apply, with a number of specific 
exceptions, to employees engaged in interstate commerce or in 
the production of goods for interstate commerce. It may be of 
interest to compare this definition of scope with that of another 
Federal labour statute based upon the commerce clause. The 
National Labor Relations Act empowers the National Labor 
Relations Board to prevent any person from engaging in any 
unfair labour practice “affecting commerce’”’, these words 
being defined by the Act to mean “ burdening or obstructing 
commerce or the free flow of commerce, or having led or tending 
to lead to a labor dispute burdening or obstructing commerce 
or the free flow of commerce ”’. In the case Consolidated Edison 
Company of N.Y. Inc. vs. National Labor Relations Board *, 
the Supreme Court held that the National Labor Relations Act 
applies to an electric power company which transmits no 
electricity over State boundaries but does sell power to inter- 
state railroads, lighthouses, and other instrumentalities of 
interstate commerce. Thus, the scope of the National Labor 
Relations Act—and the potential scope of the Fair Labor 





1 The provisions of the Act which regulate the employment of children will not 
be discussed in the same detail as the wage and hour provisions, because they are 
not administered by the Wage and Hour Division, but by the Children’s Bureau, 
of the Department of Labor. 

2 304 U.S. 555 (5 December 1938). 
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Standards Act—is much greater than the actual scope of the 
latter Act. 


Exemptions 


The specific exemptions from. the wage and hour provisions 
of the Act are too varied to describe exhaustively. They include 
agricultural labour, employees engaged in an administrative, 
executive or professional capacity (as defined by the Administra- 
tor), employees of retail and service establishments, seamen, 
employees of air carriers, employees of Federal, State and local 
governments, employees engaged in fishing and related activities, 
and employees engaged in certain agricultural processing opera- 
tions in the “area of production” (as defined by the Admi- 
nistrator). With respect to the hours provisions alone, complete 
exemption obtains for most railroad and motor carrier employees 
and employees in certain agricultural processing operations, 
and an exemption (up to 12 hours per day and 56 hours per 
week) for 14 weeks per year is granted to employees in industries 
found by the Administrator to be of a seasonal nature and in 
certain agricultural processing operations in the “ area‘ of pro- 


duction ” (as defined by the Administrator). The only exemp- 


tions from the child labour provisions of the statute are for 
children employed in agriculture and for child actors in motion 
pictures and theatrical productions. 

Both the general definition of the scope of the Act and the 
exemptions have entailed a large amount of interpretation 
and explanation by the administrative authority, the Wage and 
Hour Division of the Department of Labor. The scope of the 
statute is different from that of the National Labor Relations 
Act, which has been defined and clarified to a considerable 
extent by numerous court decisions, and the language of the 
exemptions is for the most part entirely new. Letters have been 
received from tens of thousands of employers wishing to know 
whether their employees came within the scope of the Act. The 
difficulty of answering these enquiries was increased by the 
fact that the statute gave the Administrator no general author- 
ity to issue rules and regulations or to amplify and define the 
terms of the Act. All that could be done, therefore, was to 
issue interpretative bulletins on the questions of most widespread 
interest and to answer other questions by individual letter, 
pointing out in either case that the opinion given by the Admi- 
nistrator merely represented the interpretation of the law which 
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would guide him in the enforcement of the Act, and that this 
opinion might not be the same as that arrived at by the courts. 

The volume of these enquiries has somewhat decreased with 
time, but it will undoubtedly be several years before court 
decisions have outlined completely the general scope of the Act 
and have supplied authoritative definitions of the language of 
the exemptions. It may be mentioned that the process of 
interpreting disputed or ambiguous provisions of the Act was 
complicated by the unusual legislative progress of the measure. 
Normally, the Congressional committee hearings furnish the raw 
material for discovering the intentions of Congress with regard 
to disputed passages, but in this case the hearings were of little 
value. The statute was in large measure the creation of a confer- 
ence committee of the two Houses, which, in the process of 
effecting a compromise between two widely divergent Bills which 
had passed the House and the Senate respectively, produced 
a new draft. For many important provisions the intention 
of Congress could nowhere be discovered in writing ; it existed 
only in the minds of the members of the conference committee. 


WAGE AND Howr PROVISIONS OF THE ACT 


Some analysis of the detailed provisions of the statute is a 
necessary prelude to any discussion of the problems of adminis- 
tration. With respect to its minimum-wage provisions, the Act 
presents a unique combination of features which reflect the 
circumstances in which it was passed. It is a compromise 
between a flat statutory minimum-wage and maximum-hour 
law and the more traditional type of flexible minimum-wage 
statute which obtains in Australia and New Zealand, Great 
Britain, and the different States of the United States. 

Despite these marks of compromise, it may fairly be said 
that the inflexible statutory principle is the most important 
one in the law. A statutory minimum-wage rate of 25 cents per 
hour for all employees covered by the Act obtains during the first 
year (24 October 1938 to 23 October 1939), and a 30-cent flat 
rate applies during the following year. This 30-cent rate remains 
in effect for six years and is then superseded by a 40-cent rate. 
Similarly, maximum hours are fixed at 44 per week during the 
first year, 42 during the second, and 40 thereafter. 

The elements of flexibility consist in the provision that the 
maximum weekly hours may be exceeded if employees are paid 
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at least time and a half for hours worked in excess of the maxi- 
mum ! and in the arrangements for raising-the statutory mini- 
mum wage rates industry by industry through wage orders of the 
Administrator prior to the introduction of the general 40-cent rate. 
The latter provision is very similar to the design of the British 
Trade Boards Acts and the American State minimum wage laws 
for women and minors. The Administrator is directed to appoint 
industry committees composed of equal numbers of representa- 
tives of employers and employees in the industry and of the 
public ; these committees investigate and study conditions in 
the industry and recommend to the Administrator the highest 
minimum wage rates which will not substantially curtail employ- 
ment. If, after holding a public hearing on the recommendation 
of a committee, the Administrator approves it, he may issue a 
wage order establishing the recommended rate as the legal 
minimum for the industry. The Administrator may not alter the 
recommendation of a committee, nor issue any wage order 
which is not based upon the recommendation, but he may 
refuse to approve it and refer the matter back to the same or 
another committee. 

These wage orders may not provide for a lower wage rate for 
an industry than the general statutory rate, nor may they set a 
minimum rate above 40 cents per hour. Thus, they are simply 
a means of raising the minimum gradually, industry by industry, 
during the six years for which the statutory rate remains at 
30 cents, so as to permit a more rapid approach by some indus- 
tries to the ultimate objective—the 40-cent rate—and a gradual 
adjustment to this higher rate. Provision is also made, under 
strict safeguards, for continuing wage orders which prescribe a 
lower rate after the general 40-cent rate comes into effect, if 
substantial unemployment in the industry would result from the 
application of the 40-cent rate. — 


Cu1Lp LABOUR PROVISIONS 


Briefly, the child labour provisions of the Act prohibit the 
delivery or shipment in interstate commerce of goods on which 
“ oppressive child labor’? has been employed. “ Oppressive 
child labor ”’ is defined as: 





1 The penalty overtime rate is 14% times the employee’s regular rate of pay, 
not 1% times the minimum rate. 
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(1) Employment of children under 16 years of age in any occupation 
(with the exception of children employed by a parent or a person in 
loco parentis in occupations other than manufacturing or mining) ; 


(2) Employment of children between 16 and 18 years of age 
in occupations declared by order of the Chief of the Children’s 
Bureau to be particularly hazardous or detrimental to the health and 
wellbeing of children of that age. 


The Chief of the Children’s Bureau may also declare by order 
that the employment of children between the ages of 14 and 
16 years in occupations other than manufacturing or mining is 
not oppressive child labour if the employment is confined to 
periods which will not interfere either with their schooling 
or with their health and wellbeing. The principal method of 
administration of the child labour provisions is the issue of 
certificates by the Children’s Bureau and co-operating State 
agencies, certifying that the holder of the certificate is above 
the oppressive-child-labour age. In addition, the inspection 
staff of the Wage and Hour Division reports to the Children’s 
Bureau any child labour violations discovered in the course 
of investigations. 


APPRENTICES, LEARNERS, AND HANDICAPPED WORKERS 


Issue of Special Certificates 


The law—like most other minimum-wage statutes—makes 
provision for special treatment for certain classes of employees 
—namely, apprentices, learners, and handicapped workers. + 
Section 14 of the statute empowers the Administrator to issue 
special certificates for the employment of apprentices, learners, 
and persons whose earning capacity is impaired by physical or 
mental deficiency, at wage rates lower than the statutory 
minimum or those prescribed by the applicable wage order. 
These certificates may be issued only to the extent. necessary 
to prevent curtailment of opportunities for employment. 

By the end of May 19389, 4,273 applications for special 
certificates for handicapped workers had been received and 
acted upon, 1,659 (39 per cent.) being approved and 2,614 
(61 per cent.) refused. This is a comparatively small total of 





1 Similar special treatment is accorded to messengers engaged exclusively in the 
delivery of letters and messages, but this provision is not important, because it has 
been discovered that there are practically no messengers in interstate commerce 
who are engaged exclusively in such delivery. 
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applications, representing less than 0.04 per cent. of the total 
number of employees covered by the Act, and it may be explain- 
ed largely by the fact that many such workers are receiving more 
than 25 cents per hour in spite of being handicapped. As the 
minimum wage rate rises, it may be expected that the number 
of applications will increase. 

By the same date, a large number of applications for special 
apprentice certificates had been received, but only four of 
these certificates had been granted. Genuine apprenticeship 
in the United States is not very widespread, and in most trades 
in which it does exist the apprentice wage rate is above the 
minimum required by the Act. Most of the applications were 
made as the result of a popular confusion of the terms “ appren- 
tice” and “ learner”. No learners’ certificates had been issued 
by 80 May 1939, but a considerable number of applications were 
beginning to come in on official forms. The preparation of 
regulations governing the issue of learners’ certificates proved 
to be a long process, since it was necessary to hold a number of 
public hearings on the question, and to analyse carefully the 
circumstances in which the granting of certificates might be 
necessary in order to prevent curtailment of opportunities for 
employment. Further, the procedure needed to be safeguarded 
in order to ensure that the certificates should not become a 
loophole for evasion of the statutory minimum. Under the 
regulations as issued, consideration will be given to applications 
for learners’ certificates on the basis of the circumstances of the 
individual plant rather than on that of conditions in an industry 


as a whole. 


PROPOSED AMENDMENTS TO THE ACT 


The Administrator is responsible (to quote the Act) for 
making such “recommendations for further legislation in 
connection with the matters covered by this Act as he may 
find advisable ” in his annual report to Congress each January. 
Only a little more than two months’ experience of the law was 
available in January 1939, but even at that time it was possible 
to suggest a few adjustments which would improve administra- 
tion. Consequently, in his report to Congress the Administra- 
tor pointed out certain relatively minor difficulties, and he 
subsequently met with the Committee on Labor of the House 
of Representatives for a further distussion on these points. 
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As a result of these meetings, the Committee drafted and sub- 
mitted a Bill which embodied most of the Administrator’s 
suggestions. The principal provisions of this Bill were as follows : 


(1) Exemption of employees receiving a guaranteed monthly salary 
of $200 or more ; 

(2) Special provisions for Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands per- 
mitting the issue of wage orders prescribing less than 25 cents per hour 
on the recommendation of industry committees, provided that the rates 
specified would not give industries on the island a competitive advan- 
tage over those in the continental United States ; 


(8) The granting of authority to the Administrator to make general 
regulations and orders to carry out the provisions of the Act (especially 
with regard to industrial home work); (Employers complying with 
these regulations would be protected even in the event of later court 
decisions modifying or invalidating them.) 


(4) Authority to apply for injunctions wherever the defendant 
is found, lives, or transacts business ; (Under the Act as now consti- 
futed, injunctions must be sought in the State of incorporation of the 
defendant, which is often hundreds or thousands of miles from his place 
of business.) 

(5) Exemption of telephone operators in exchanges with less than 
350 stations ; 

(6) The substitution of an exemption from the maximum-hours 
provisions of the law (up to 12 hours per day and 56 hours per week) 
for employees engaged in the processing of agricultural commodities 
for the existing provision exempting these operations when performed 
in the “ area of production ”. 

A similar Bill was introduced in the Senate, but the only 
amendment passed by Congress before its adjournment was one 
providing for exemption of telephone operators in exchanges 
with less than 500 stations. The other proposed amendments 
were held over for the next session. 


ENFORCEMENT 


The enforcement of the wage and hour provisions of the Act 
constitutes by far the largest part of the administrative work of 
the Wage and Hour Division. Up to the present time, inspection 
has been organised on a temporary and experimental basis, but 
a more permanent scheme has been worked out and is now in 
process of being applied. All the employees of the Division 
must be recruited under the civil service laws, and this has 
occasioned some delay in recruiting a permanent staff. There 
was no large reserve of trained labour inspectors to draw upon 
in creating an inspection staff for the Division, and it was 
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necessary to recruit persons with varied types of relevant 
experience and train them in the law and in inspection technique. 
The first group of 23 inspectors began work just after the Act 
came into effect in October 19388, and their number was increased 
during the next few months to a maximum of 128. 

It would have been desirable to have at least 400 inspectors 
at work during the first six months, in order to ensure that any 
non-compliance was checked at the outset, but the Division was 
operating under an extremely limited budget. The total amount 
available for the ten months of the fiscal year ending 80 June 
1989 during which the Division was functioning was $1,200,000, 
an average of $120,000 per month. The appropriation available 
for the next fiscal year, at the time of writing, was approximately 
$8,200,000.1_ This would permit a staff of 210 inspectors of 
various grades, the majority, of course, being of the lowest 
grade, that of inspector.? It may be stated, on the basis of exper- 
ience already acquired, that this number will not be sufficient 
adequately to enforce the Act, especially in view of the increased 
necessity for enforcement which may be anticipated when the 
increase in the statutory minimum wage rate and the decrease 
in the statutory maximum hours become effective in October 
of this year, It has been estimated conservatively that the 
enforcement work of the Division will be increased by at least 
100 per cent. during the coming year as a result of those fac- 
tors, combined with the introduction of higher wage rates for 
individual industries by wage orders. 

Provision is made in the Act for co-operative arrangements 
between the Wage and Hour Division and the Labor Depart- 
ments of the States, under which the States may carry out 
inspections and investigations of infringements of the Federal 
law as well as of their own wage and hour statutes, and be reim- 
bursed for this activity by the Federal Government. Co-oper- 
ative arrangements of this sort have been in effect with several 
States for some months on an informal and experimental basis, 
but it may be some time before formal affiliation agreements 
are signed. In course of time, as more State Labor Departments 
are in a position to take on this added responsibility, a consider- 





1 On 5 August 1939 Congress approved a deficiency appropriation bringing the 
total funds available for the Division for the fiscal year beginning 1 July 1939 up 
to $3,644,000. 

2 It was announced in August that the number of inspectors would be increased 
to about 500. 
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able part of the inspection work of the Division may be carried 
out in this manner. 

The present inspection staff of the Wage and Hour Division 
has been operating from approximately 30 temporary field 
offices situated in industrial cities and areas in all parts of the 
country. This arrangement is now being discontinued, as a 
result of a comprehensive survey of the enforcement problems 
of the Division, and in its place a system of 16 regional offices 
is being set up on the lines of the standard decentralised regional 
administrative system which has grown up in many countries 
on the basis of experience of legislation of this and related 
types. Sixteen regional offices, 12 of them with one branch 
office, are being established. There are 33 main industrial areas 
in the United States, some of them very close together in the 
heavily populated and industrialised north-eastern section of the 
country, and the regional plan of the Wage and Hour Division 
groups them all within convenient reach of its 16 regional 
offices. More than 60 per cent. of the total number of employees 
covered by the Act are either in the cities in which regional 
offices or branch offices are situated or within a radius of 60 miles 
of those offices. Another factor which was taken into consider- 
ation in establishing this plan was the level of wages and hours 
of work in various sections of the country, since long hours and 
low wages increase the work of enforcement. This has led to the 
establishment of more offices in the southern and south-eastern 
States than is usual for most other Federal Government agencies 
or departments operating on a decentralised basis. Each region 
is made up of at least two States and no region contains more 
than four States. 

Each regional office will have a Regional Director, who will 
report directly to the Administrator in Washington, and will 
be in complete charge of the operating programme of the Division 
in that area. The bulk of the work of the office will consist of 
inspection and enforcement work, but some other duties, such 
as the issue of special certificates for handicapped workers, may 
also be decentralised. The Regional Director’s staff will consist 
of various grades of inspectors—the number depending on the 
amount of violation in the region—a litigation attorney or 
attorneys, and whatever clerical staff may be necessary. 

Under this permanent plan of field organisation, the Division 
will in all probability be required to continue for some time to 
base its inspection programme upon the investigation of com- 
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plaints, since sufficient staff will not be available to carry on 
regular routine inspections of employers covered by the Act. 
By 26 June 1939, the Division had received a total of 17,790 
complaints against approximately 14,000 establishments, and 
out of this total the complaints against some 8,750 establish- 
ments appeared to be valid on a preliminary analysis. Twenty- 
four per cent. of the presumably valid complaints refer to 
violations of the hours provisions of the law, 35 per cent. to 
violations of the minimum-wage provisions, and 35 per cent. 
to violations of both wage and hour provisions, while the 
remaining 6 per cent. refer to various other provisions of the 
Act. On the basis of complaints which have been investigated, 
it may be presumed that nine out of every ten which appear 
to be valid on a preliminary analysis will be substantiated. It 
is thus possible to make a reasonably accurate estimate to the 
effect that the Division has had notification of actual violations 
by approximately 7,800 establishments, about 2 per cent. of 
the estimated 400,000 establishments covered by the Act. 
The Division has been able to make preliminary inspections 
of 1,300 of the plants against which complaints which appear 
to be valid have been filed, or roughly 15 per cent. of the total. 
In a considerable number of cases employers have made resti- 
tution of arrears of wages, either with or without the participa- 
tion of an inspector. The law provides for two main types of 
legal action by the Division in bringing about compliance— 
injunctions and criminal penalties. The injunction in common- 
law countries is, of course, merely an order by a court prohi- 
biting a certain action or actions. A violation of this court order 
constitutes “ contempt of court ’’, and may be punished summa- 
rily by the judge with a fine or imprisonment without trial by 
jury. In the injunctions secured by the Wage and Hour Division, 
the employer is ordered to refrain from violating the law in the 
future. If he commmits a further breach of the law, this consti- 
tutes not only a violation of the statute but also contempt of 
court, and as such is subject to summary action by the judge. 
Up to the present, 23 injunctions have been requested, 16 of 
which have been granted (in every case with the consent of the 
party concerned) ; 6 are still pending, and one has been refused. 
The method of criminal prosecution, which so far has been 
used only for the most flagrant violations, because there is not 
sufficient staff available to employ it more widely, is based 
upon the criminal penalties in the statute—namely, fines up to 
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$10,000 for each offence and imprisonment (for the second and 
subsequent offences) up to six months. Eighteen criminal cases, 
prosecuted for the Division by the United States Department 
of Justice, have been initiated, and in 11 of them the defendant 
has pleaded guilty. The remainder were still pending at the time 
of writing. 

There are two supplementary methods of legal enforcement 
provided in the statute which have not as yet been used to any 
great extent, but which may be expected to play a larger rdéle 
in the future. The first of these is the right of employees to sue 
for unpaid minimum wages and overtime compensation. If 
successful, they can recover double the amount due them from 
the employer, and the latter must also pay the costs of the action 
and attorneys’ fees. In practice, it is doubtful whether many 
employees will take advantage of these civil rights, except 
through trade unions, and probably only about a third to a half of 
the 11,000,000 employees covered by the statute are members of 
unions. It may well be, however, that this provision of the Act, 
together with others, will provide some additional stimulus to 
the formation of unions in certain low-wage industries. Never- 
theless, up to the present time only a negligible number of suits 
have been filed by employees or their representatives, and most 
of these have been settled out of court without coming to trial. 
This provision for suits by employees compensates in some 
measure for the lack of the power possessed by the administra- 
tive authority under some other minimum-wage laws to file 
suits on behalf of workers for unpaid wages. 

The second supplementary method of legal enforcement 
derives from Section 15 (a) (1) of the Act, which provides that 
it is unlawful : 

(1) to transport, offer for transportation, ship, deliver, or sell in 
commerce, or to ship, deliver, or sell with knowledge that shipment 
or delivery or sale thereof in commerce is intended, any goods in the 
production of which any employee was employed in violation of section 
6 or section 7, or in violation of any regulation or order of the Admi- 
nistrator issued under section 14 ; except that no provision of this Act 
shall impose any liability upon any common carrier for the trans- 
portation in commerce in the regular course of its business of any 
goods not produced by such common carrier, and no provision of this 
Act shall excuse any common carrier from its obligation to accept any 
goods for transportation. 


This provision, combined with the injunction power, makes 
it possible for the Division to enjoin a violator from selling any 
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goods produced in violation of the Act—so-called “ hot goods ” 
—in interstate commerce. Such injunctions have already been 
secured in several cases. Since it is unlawful for any person to 
ship, deliver, or sell, these “ hot goods” in interstate commerce, 
the way also lies open to the Division to enjoin large purchasers 
of such goods from disposing of them in interstate commerce, 
A very large volume of the product of low-wage industries, 
particularly in the clothing and apparel trades, is purchased by 
chain stores, mail-order houses, and other large distributors. 
By a judicious use of this provision of the Act it may be possible 
to stop a good deal of violation from the top, by cutting off the 
purchases of “ hot goods’, instead of attempting to discover 
and bring to justice every small plant in which breaches of the 
Jaw occur. In trade circles, knowledge of those firms which are 
violating the Act is widespread, and in most cases it appears 
possible for the purchaser to determine from the price of the 
goods alone whether sub-standard wages are being paid. 


INDUSTRY COMMITTEES AND WAGE ORDERS 


In proceeding to a discussion of the functioning of industry 
committees under the Act, a few preliminary observations 
concerning the detailed provisions of the Act and the back- 
ground of constitutional law against which they operate are in 
order. The historical origin of these provisions of the Act can 
undoubtedly be traced to the Australian wage boards, through 
the British Trade Boards Act of 1909 and the minimum-wage 
laws for women and minors of the American States. Adaptations 
and changes were made at every stage of this historical develop- 
ment, but perhaps no change was quite so great as that which 
occurred when this device of a committee composed of equal 
numbers of employers and employees in an industry (with a 
varying number of public representatives) was adapted for use 
in the Fair Labor Standards Act. In part these changes were 
fortuitous and accidental, but the basic ones can be attributed 
to the special characteristics of American public law under the 
Constitution. Adequately to treat this subject in relation to the 
industry-committee provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act 
would require a long treatise in itself, but the most important 
points can be summarised briefly. 

The British Trade Boards Acts, for example, authorise the 
trade boards to fix minimum-wage rates for their industries 
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without any kind of stipulation as to the factors which must be 
taken into account by the boards in their deliberations or the 
standards by which they are to be guided in arriving at a deci- 
sion. The matter is left entirely to the unfettered decision of the 
trade boards themselves, and in practice the recommended 
minimum wage rates are arrived at by a process of bargaining. 
Neither is the Minister of Labour given any instructions under 
the Acts as to the standards which should guide him in accepting 
the rates proposed by the trade boards and confirming them by 
order, or in rejecting them and referring them back to the 
boards for reconsideration. 

In the United States, however, a long series of decisions of 
the Supreme Court has set up detailed restrictions on the power 
of the Federal Congress to delegate its legislative functions to 
the executive branch of the Government. In general, it has 
been ruled that, in order to be valid, such delegation of legisla- 
tive power must be accompanied by definite instructions and 
standards under which it is to be exercised. The National 
Industrial Recovery Act (NIRA)—the only attempt by the 
Federal Government, before the Fair Labor Standards Act, at 
a general regulation of wages and hours on a national basis— 
was found by the Supreme Court to be unconstitutional for this 
very reason, that it constituted a delegation of legislative power 
without sufficient standards. The Fair Labor Standards Act, 
therefore, sets forth in considerable detail the standards which 
must guide the industry committees in making their reeommend- 
ations and the Administrator in accepting or rejecting them. 

The most important of these standards may be summarised 
briefly. Each committee is required by the statute to investigate 
conditions in the industry with which it is concerned and to 
recommend to the Administrator the “ highest minimum wage 
rates for the industry which it determines, having due regard 
for economic and competitive conditions, will not substantially 
curtail employment in the industry ’. The committee is further 
directed to make reasonable classifications within the industry 
in order to recommend the highest minimum rates in each 
classification which will not substantially curtail employment 
in that classification or result in placing any group in the 
industry at a disadvantage competitively. In deciding whether 
classifications are necessary, or in making classifications and 
fixing rates for them, the committee must consider among others 
the following specified factors : 
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(1) competitive conditions as affected by transportation, living, 
and production costs ; 


(2) the wages established for work of like or comparable character 
by collective labor agreements negotiated between employers and 
employees by representatives of their own choosing ; and 

(3) the wages paid for work of like or comparable character by 
employers who voluntarily maintain minimum-wage standards in the 
industry. 


This classification power is limited, however, by the proviso 
that no classification may be made solely on a regional basis or 
on the basis of age or sex. 

Based upon other principles of American constitutional law, 
the statute further requires that, after the industry committee 
has made its recommendation in a formal report, the Adminis- 
trator shall notify interested persons and hold a public hearing 
at which they may support or oppose the committee’s recommen- 
dation. On the conclusion of the hearing, the Administrator 
must find, in order to approve the recommendation, that it is 
in accordance with the law, is supported by the evidence adduced 
at the hearing, and, taking into consideration the same factors 
as are required to be considered by the industry committee, 
will carry out the purpose of the statute. Otherwise he must 
refuse to approve the recommendation and must refer it back 
to the same committee or to a new one. 

The process of giving statutory effect to a wage order is 
not necessarily completed even at this stage, however. There 
remains the possibility that the order may be challenged in the 
courts. The statute provides that a petition requesting the 
modification or setting aside of the Administrator’s wage order 
may be filed in any Circuit Court of Appeals within sixty days, 
and the court has power, after receiving a copy of the record 
on which the order was based, to confirm, modify, or cancel, 
the order in whole or in part. Court review is limited to matters 
of law, and the Administrator’s findings of fact, when supported 
by substantial evidence, are conclusive. Review of a wage 
order by a Circuit Court does not operate as a stay of execution 
unless an order to this effect is made by the court ; and the court 
may not grant a stay except on the posting by the complainant 
of a surety sufficient to secure that the employees affected by the 
order will receive the wages due to them under it if the order 


is upheld. 
Even this brief review of the industry-committee and wage- 
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order provisions of the statute makes it clear that the issue of 
wage orders cannot be a very rapid process. The industry 
committees themselves must be furnished with a considerable 
volume of statistical and economic evidence ; they may decide 
to hold public hearings themselves ; the drafting of the com- 
mittee’s report is a long and detailed piece of work, since it 
involves the preparation of an authoritative economic brief on 
the whole industry ; and the public hearing of the Administra- 
tor may take a considerable time. 


Textile Industry Committee 


The history of the first industry committee appointed under 
the Act—for textiles—may serve to illustrate the process. The 
example is not entirely typical, because the process was new 
and the committee had to proceed slowly and carefully in blazing 
a trail, but it does give some indication of the time required. 
The committee, whose jurisdiction included the manufacture 
of all textile fabrics except wool, was appointed on 13 September 
1938. Sub-committees were then set up to consider particular 
technical questions such as the line of demarcation between 
cotton and woollen textiles and the further processing of textile 
fabrics, and the committee or its sub-committees considered a 
very large number of economic and statistical reports and briefs 
prepared by the economic staff of the Wage and Hour Division, 
by other Government departments, and by interested parties in 
the industry. 

The committee considered the wage levels in the industry, 
mill margins and profits, recent price fluctuations, the effect 
upon wages and prices of the possible introduction of a third 
working shift, and the state of foreign trade. It considered the 
effect of the recommended minimum on the wage bill, on 
manufacturing costs, and on prices and consumption. It consid- 
ered the effect of the recommended minimum on such competi- 
tive conditions as the variation in wage levels by mills, and on 
the wage bills of classified southern mills. It considered transpor- 
tation costs and the cost of living. 

Tables were prepared to show average hourly earnings in 
the cotton-goods industry for August 1988 ; the all-rail freight- 
rate relation between the south and the south-west and central 
and western trunk-line territory ; transportation costs in cents 
per 100 pounds on finished cotton fabrics via lowest-rate routes 
from Atlanta in the south and Dallas in the south-west to eight 
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of the largest cities in the United States ; the percentage increase 
in the wage bill of the cotton-textile industry as a whole resulting 
from the establishment of certain specified minimum rates ; 
the percentage increase in the wage bill in integrated mills in the 
north resulting from the establishment of certain specified 
minimum rates; the percentage increase in the wage bill in 
integrated mills in the south resulting from the establishment of 
certain specified minimum wage rates ; the percentage increase 
in the wage bill in spinning mills in the south resulting from the 
establishment of certain specified minimum wage rates. 

The committee invited every manufacturers’ trade associa- 
tion in the textile industry to send representatives to its hearings. 
It heard more than 100 representatives of trade associations, 
individual mill owners from north and south, and representa- 
tives of mercantile establishments. It received testimony from 
ten or fifteen representatives of trade unions. It received and 
studied eighteen written briefs—fifteen from manufacturers’ 
trade associations and three from labour organisations. It 
received and read scores of documentary exhibits, economic 
reports, and letters from manufacturers and others. 

Over a period of eight months the committee, or one or more 
of its sub-committees, was in session twenty full days a month ; 
it was perhaps the most exhaustive investigation ever made 
in the United States by a representative group of citizens 
into the economic problems of a single industry. 

On 23 May 19389 the Textile Industry Committee submitted 
its formal recommendation to the Administrator that the 
minimum wage for the textile industry !} should be 32% cents 





1 The definition of the textile industry is as follows : 

(a) The manufacturing or processing of yarn or thread and all processes preparatory thereto, 
and the manufacturing, bleaching, dyeing, printing and other finishing of woven fabrics (other 
than carpets and rugs) from cotton, silk, flax, jute or any synthetic fiber, or from mi _ tures of these 
fibers ; or from such mixtures of these fibers with wool or animal fiber (other than silk) as are 
specified in clauses (g) and (kh); except the chemical manufacturing of synthetic fiber and such 
related processing of yarn as is conducted in establishments manufacturing synthetic fiber ; 

(6) The manufacturing of batting, wadding or filling and the processing of waste from the 
fibers enumerated in clause (a) ; 

(c) The manufacturing, bleaching, dyeing, or other finishing of pile fabrics (except carpets 
and rugs) from any fiber or yarn ; 

(d) The processing of any textile fabric, included in this definition of this industry, into anY 
of the following products: bags, bandages and surgical gauze; bath mats and related articles; 
bedspreads ; blankets, diapers ; dish-cloths, scrubbing cloths and wash-cloths ; sheets and pillow 
cases ; table-cloths, lunch-cloths and napkins ; towels ; and window-curtains ; 

(e) The manufacturing or finishing of braid, net or lace from any fiber or yarn ; 

(f) The manufacturing of cordage, rope or twine from any fiber or yarn ; 

(g) The manufacturing or processing of yarn or thread by systems other than the woolen 
system from mixtures of wool or animal fiber (other than silk) with any of the fibers designated 
in clause (a), containing not more than 45 percent by weight of wool or animal fiber (other than 
(hk) The manufacturing, bleaching, dyeing, printing or other finishing of woven fabrics (other 
than carpets and rugs) from mixtures of wool or animal fiber (other than silk) containing not more 
than 25 percent by weight of wool or animal fiber (other than silk), with any of the fibers designated 
in clause (a), with a margin of tolerance of 2 percent to meet the exigencies of manufacture. 
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per hour. This recommendation was made by a majority of 
fourteen members of the committee. A minority report by six 
members (four of them manufacturers of cotton textiles in the 
southern States) dissented from the recommendation of the majo- 
rity, but did not make any alternative wage recommendation. 
One member was incapacitated by illness and did not partici- 
pate in the committee’s conclusions. 

A résumé of some of the economic analyses presented in the 
report of the Textile Industry Committee and underlying its 
recommendation of a 3244-cent minimum-wage rate may help 
to illustrate the type of consideration which the industry 
committees gave to the matters referred to them. In recom- 
mending a 32%-cent minimum wage, the committee gave 
as its opinion that the wage bill of the cotton textile branch 
(which makes up about 80 per cent. of the textile industry under 
the committee’s jurisdiction) would be increased as a whole 
by 4 or 5 per cent. and that the wage bill of the dominant south- 
ern section would be increased by 6 to 9 per cent. In arriving 
at these estimates, account was taken of analyses presented 
by the Economic Section of the Wage and Hour Division and 
by representatives of cotton-textile workers and employers. 
Existing wage rates in the other branches of the textile industry 
are on the whole appreciably higher then in cotton textiles. 

The Economic Section estimated that the wage bill of the 
entire cotton branch would be increased by 4 per cent. and that 
the wage bill of the southern cotton mills would be increased 
by 6.25 per cent. These estimates included an allowance for 
wage increases above the minimum, amounting in the north 
to 8.1 per cent. of the cost of increases up to the minimum and 
in the south to 14.4 per cent. of the cost of increases up to the 
minimum. The two ratios were obtained by a study of cotton- 
textile wages during the year after the introduction of the NRA 
(National Recovery Administration) code for this industry. 

According to the method adopted by certain representatives 
of the workers for estimating the effect of minimum rates on the 
wage bill of the industry a 82%-cent rate would result in an 
increase in the wage bill of the entire cotton-manufacturing 
industry of 8.8 per cent. The average hourly wage of 88.85 
cents being paid in August 1988 would thus be increased to 
39.8 cents. 

Representatives of the employers (Cotton Textile Institute) 
assumed that the average wage of all employees would be 28 
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per cent. above the minimum in the north and 20 per cent. 
above the minimum in the south, as was the case under the 
NRA code. On this assumption, a 3214-cent minimum would 
raise the average for the industry to 40 cents an hour, which 
would represent an increase in the wage bill of the entire branch 
of 4.2 per cent. In the dominant southern division, the method 
used by the Institute would indicate an increase in the average 
wage of 6.6. per cent., the average rising from 36.6 cents an 
hour in August 1938 to 39 cents an hour. 

Labour costs form only a part of total manufacturing costs. 
What would be the effect of a given minimum wage upon 
manufacturing costs ? Assuming no increase in labour pro- 
ductivity, this depends largely upon two factors : (1) the effect 
of the minimum upon the wage bill ; and (2) the ratio of labour 
costs to total manufacturing costs. Studies conducted by the 
Federal Trade Commission indicated that labour costs in inte- 
grated cotton mills during the period January-June 1936 
averaged 29.2 per cent. of the total manufacturing costs. This 
figure was adjusted on the basis of changes in wages and raw- 
cotton prices that had occurred between this period and the third 
quarter of 1938, and according to this adjustment labour costs 
were estimated to average about 36 per cent. of total manufac- 
turing costs. The ratio of labour costs to total manufacturing 
costs will tend to fall below the average in those mills 
making coarse cotton products, and to rise above the average 
in mills producing fine goods. 

As already mentioned, it was estimated that a 321-cent 
minimum wage would produce an increase in the wage bill of 
the industry as a whole of about 4 per cent. Therefore manu- 
facturing costs would be raised by approximately 1.44 per cent. 
(40.86). If labour costs in the southern branch of the industry 
increase by 6.25 per cent., the increase in manufacturing costs 
would be in the neighbourhood of 2.25 per cent. 

These figures relate to the cotton-textile industry as a whole 
and to its southern division. Naturally, some mills will be 
affected much more decisively than the average mill, and others 
less decisively. Although recognising these variations, the 
committee was of the opinion that the indicated increases in 
costs were not large enough to cause a substantial curtailment 
of employment. The committee found, indeed, that mills 
employing about 94.4 per cent. of the cotton-textile workers 
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would be subject to manufacturing-cost increases of 3.6 per cent. 
or less from a 824%-cent minimum wage. 

The committee also analysed the effect of the wage increases 
on the selling prices of consumption goods manufactured from 
cotton textiles. Using the 6.25 per cent. increase in labour cost 
of grey goods (in order to avoid any possibility of minimising 
the effect, the figure for the south is taken) the retail price of 
shirts, for example, would increase by about 2.75 per cent. if 
the entire increase were passed on to the consumer. This allows 
for the maintenance of percentage profit margins for mill- 
selling agencies, converters, wholesale print-cloth dealers, and 
wholesale and retail shirt dealers. 

However, it is possible that a great deal of this increase will 
be absorbed by the manufacturer or by the converter or other 
middleman. For example, one of the witnesses testified on the 
effect of various possible minimum-wage rates upon the retail 
price of a popular house dress made from 80-square print cloth 
and now selling for $1. This man, who was engaged in finishing 
and converting operations, said that this type of cloth was being 
sold to dress manufacturers at about 10 cents per yard, and that 
the price could be raised to 11 or 114% cents—that is, by 10 or 
15 per cent.—without affecting the style or construction of the 
cloth or the retail price of the garment. Another witness, a 
merchandising manager for a large chain-store system, pointed 
out that the recommended minimum would not disturb the 
retail price of a particular type of men’s shorts (undergar- 
ments) now selling at 25 cents. This witness indicated that there 
would be no advance in the price at the proposed figure, but that 
a 35-cent minimum might necessitate some alteration in the 
specifications for the garment. 

There is no straight route leading from cost increases to 
retail-price increases. The observance of rigid price lines in 
retail selling sometimes accelerates and sometimes retards the 
shifting of increased cost to the ultimate consumer. Probably 
what will happen in any particular instance will depend not 
only on the magnitude of the cost increase but also on the 
custom of the industry and its marketing agencies. 

However, the committee was convinced after an exhaustive 
investigation that price increases to consumers resulting from 
the introduction of a 82%4-cent minimum wage in the textile 
industry would be too small to affect net employment appre- 
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ciably. It is possible, indeed, that the very moderate increase 
in cost occasioned by a 82%4-cent minimum can be absorbed 
completely by the industry or by one or more of its marketing 
agencies. Small and non-essential changes in the manufacture 
of many textile products may eliminate altogether the necessity 
for price advances to consumers. Over a period of time, labour cost 
increases may be counterbalanced by increased labour efficiency. 

Public hearings on the 32 4-cent wage for the textile industry 
were begun in Washington on 19 June 1939, and were still conti- 
nuing in August. 


Other Industry Committees 


Some of the subsequent committees, dealing with smaller 
numbers of workers, have found it possible to arrive at a re- 
commendation more expeditiously. The Hosiery Industry 
Committee, for example, was appointed on 1 February 1939 
and made its report on 15 May 1939, and the public hearings 
on its recommendation were begun on 12 June 1939. A wage 
order—the first made under the Act—was issued on 18 August 
1939, to come into force a month later, prescribing minimum 
hourly rates of 3214 cents for seamless and 40 cents for full- 
fashioned hosiery workers. 

The Textile Industry Committee covered about 590,000 
workers, and it was estimated by the committee that approxi- 


NUMBER OF WORKERS COVERED BY INDUSTRY COMMITTEES UNDER THE 
FAIR LABOR STANDARDS ACT AND OTHER DATA (30 JUNE 1939) 





Date Number; Date of i Number Number of ener 
Industry of of wage Minimum wage on whose wages would 
committee appoint- | mem- | recommen- | "ate recommended | workers raised under the 
ment bers dation (cents per hour) | covered * committee’s 
recommendation 





2 3 4 5 6 7 





| 
Cotton textiles} 13.9.1938) 21 |23.5.1939 82% 590,000 175,000 
Wool textiles | 7.1.1939) 15 —? 36 136,000 12,000 
Apparel 19.12.1938) 48 —? | 32%-35-37%-40| 606,000 200,000 
(various classifications) 


Hosiery 1.2.1989} 15 |30.3.1939| Seamless: 2% 145,000 30,000 
Full-fashioned : 40 16,000 
Hats 7.3.1939) 15 13,000 _ 
Millinery 7.3.1939| 15 27,000 8,500-5,000 
Shoes 16.3.1939| 27 228,000 _— 




















Total 1,745,000 437,000 











1 Estimates by the Economic Section, Wage and Hour Division, United States Department of Labor. 
* Formal report not yet submitted to Administrator. The figure in column 5 is derived from advance 
notice to the Administrator of the minimum rate upon which the committee has agreed. 
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mately 175,000 of these would receive wage increases if the 
recommended 82%%-cent minimum rate were put into effect. 
The following table gives the numbers of workers covered by 
all the committees appointed up to 30 June 1939, together with 
other information concerning the work of the committees. 

It may be of interest to compare the number of workers 
covered by industry committees already appointed and the 
number whose wages would be raised by rates recommended 
by those committees which have reported with the statistics 
of all the workers covered by the Act. The figures which follow 
are not exact in any case, but they represent the best estimates 
which it has been possible to make on the basis of the existing 
statistical data.! 


Percentage 
of (1) 


(1) Number of employees covered 

by the Act 11,000,000 100 
(2) Number of covered employees 

receiving less than 25 cents 

per hour... 300,000 
(8) Number of covered employees 

receiving less than 30 cents 

per hour 550,000 


(4) Number of covered employees 
receiving less than 40 cents 
per hour 1,418,000 


(5) Number of covered employees 
working more than 44 hours 
per week 1,384,000 


(6) Number of covered employees 
working more than 42 hours 
per week... 1,751,000 
(7) Number of covered employees 
working more than 40 hours 
per week 2,184,000 19.9 
It will be seen from these figures that the relatively few 
industry committees appointed so far cover a very large per- 
centage of the 1,420,000 covered employees estimated to have 
been receiving less than 40 cents per hour just before the effective 
date of the Act. 
A few words may properly be devoted to the special character- 
istics of each of the industry committees. In the case of the 
committee for wool textiles, the chairman is also chairman of 





1 All figures estimated by the the Economic Section, Wage and Hour Division, 
United States Department of Labor. 
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the Textile Industry Committee and one of the other public 
members also serves on the latter committee ; it was thought 
desirable to have some such interlocking of membership be- 
tween these two committees because of the frequent mixture of 
wool with other fibres in many textile fabrics. It is probable that 
this same method will be followed in the future whenever a 
particularly close relationship exists between two committees. 
The Apparel Industry Committee represents an interesting 
attempt to co-ordinate minimum wage rates in a large group 
of industries which are based upon the cutting and sewing of 
fabrics but have many historical differences. Some of these 
sub-industries are located primarily in metropolitan centres, 
others are scattered among a number of small towns in rural 
districts ; some are completely unionised, others have hardly 
been touched by unionisation ; some are among the highest- 
wage industries in the country, others are among the lowest. 
The manufacture of at least 82 different types of apparel was 
covered by this committee of 48 members, the largest of all 
those appointed so far; but the committee was able to arrive 
at a unanimous recommendation in the relatively short period 
of six months. Four separate classifications, each relating to 
the manufacture of several different types of apparel, were 
recommended with minimum rates of 82%, 35, 874% and 40 
cents per hour. 

The Hosiery Industry Committee is so far the only other 
committee which has recommended classifications (now approv- 
ed); one for full-fashioned hosiery (women’s silk stockings) 
at 40 cents per hour and the other for seamless hosiery (largely 
men’s socks) at 821% cents per hour. In some respects these 
are almost two entirely separate industries ; the full-fashioned 
branch has a high wage scale, very skilled workers, and a high 
degree of unionisation ; the seamless branch has distinctly lower 
wages, employs less skilled workers, and has many non-union 
plants. The hat and millinery committees are relatively small 
compared to the others, and the number of workers covered by 
each is also not large. The Shoe Industry Committee has not 
yet arrived at a wage recommendation. 

During the coming fiscal year ending 80 June 1940, it is 
anticipated that the staff of the Division will be sufficient to 
provide for approximately twelve additional industry commit- 
tees. However, lack of funds for compiling wage data and for 
enforcement may drastically curtail this programme. It may 
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also happen that some of the existing committees will be re- 
convened during the course of the year to give consideration to 
the possibility of recommendations for further increased rates. 

The industry committee programme is still at a very early 
stage, and many problems have yet to be met and solved, but 
the experience of these first few months has been distinctly 
encouraging. This committee technique has proved very 
successfuJ in the application of other statutes, but never before 
has it been used in a country in which industries are so large 
and are scattered over so vast an area. Two of the American 
committees—those dealing with textiles and apparel—cover 
about as many workers as all the existing British Trade Boards." 

The committee chairmen have publicly expressed their 
surprise at the smoothness with which the committees have 
operated and their praise for the co-operative attitude and 
public spirit exhibited by the members. There have been 
many advisory councils and boards appointed by Federal and 
State Governments in the United States, but relatively little 
experimenting with “ self-governing ’’ bodies (in the European 
sense) in which representatives of employers and employees 
are given very real powers and responsibilities. It may well be 
that the experience with industry committees under the Fair 
Labor Standards Act will encourage further examples of res- 
ponsible participation in economic legislation and administration 
by industry and labour. 


EcoNOMIC AND SOCIAL EFFECTS OF THE ACT 


The question of the economic and social effects of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act is so frequently raised and with such good 
reason,that it must be touched upon here. It is necessary to state 
quite frankly that the question cannot be answered after only eight 
months’ experience of the Act. This is a difficult and complex 
matter at best, and no useful purpose would be served by attempt- 
ing to deal with it on the basis of the fragmentary data now 
available. Theoretical discussions of the economic effects of 
minimum-wage and maximum-hour legislation are numerous, 
and there is no point in going over that well-trodden ground. 





1 The respective figures are (approximately) 1,196,000 and 1,136,000; the 
estimate for the American committees covers workers actually employed in May 
1939 ; the British figure covers all workers normally employed in the trade board 
industries. For the British estimate, cf. Dorothy SE..s : British Wages Boards, p. 49. 
Washington, Brookings Institution, 1939. 
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What is needed is further empirical study, and the Wage and 
Hour Division has been providing and will continue to provide 
that study. Continuous attention will be given to the problem 
by the research staff of the Division as material comes to hand, 
and as soon as the facts warrant it a thorough discussion will be 
published, either in the Administrator’s Annual Report to 
Congress or in some other form. 

This much can be said at the present time, however. As far 
as it has been possible to discover, the Act has had no adverse 
effects on the volume of employment or on the prices of goods. 
It would be naive to affirm that the increases in employment 
and payrolls which have taken place in the United States since 
the Act came into effect on 24 October 1938 were a result of the 
statute ; but it is equally naive to contend, in the face of 
those figures, that the Act has had serious deleterious economic 


effects. 





SOCIAL LEGISLATION IN WARTIME 


In an article in this number of the Review, the International Labour 
Office states its intention of undertaking a systematic study of the labour 
problems arising out of the war and mobilisation and of publishing at 
—— intervals information concerning the measures taken both in 
belligerent and in neutral countries to adapt labour legislation to wartime 
conditions or to deal with new problems produced by the war. 

Notes summarising the information concerning individual countries 
will be published weekly in Industrial and Labour Information. But 
these weekly notes will of necessity be fragmentary, and it has been thought 
desirable to supplement them by including in the Review monthly surveys 
of the information obtainable on certain important problems, so as to 
show the measures taken and the solutions adopted in different countries 
on each of the matters treated. 

At a later stage the Office intends to publish in the Review compara- 
tive international studies of social legislation resulting from the war or 
mobilisation in various fields, but this must wait until the available 
information provides a sufficient basis for international comparisons. 

The first series of monthly surveys will be found below ; they deal 
with the regulation of employment, military service and contracts of 
employment, hours of work and rest periods, and allowances for the 
families of mobilised men. 


Regulation of Employment during the War 


INTRODUCTION 


The utilisation of labour in time of war raises various extremely 
important questions. The problem is to strike a balance between 
satisfying on the one hand the demands for man-power of the fighting 
forces and on the other hand the equally urgent requirements of public 
administrations and services, services and establishments working 
for national defence, branches of activity necessary for maintaining 
the food supply and other essential requirements of the population, 
and in addition undertakings working for export, in so far as sales 
to foreign countries must continue so as to permit the purchase of 
raw materials or products which the country itself cannot supply. 
Such an extensive task calls for a high degree of organisation, whereby 
the authorities can know at any given moment the extent and compa- 
rative urgency of each group of requirements and the occupational 
qualifications of the available workers. Within the framework of this 
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general outline of requirements and resources, it becomes possible to 
determine which workers should be kept where they are, which should 
be transferred to other types of employment, how the unemployed 
should be used, and the extent to which recourse should be had to 
the latent labour reserves of the population, either by voluntary 
engagement or by compulsion. In addition, a vast scheme of vocational 
training and retraining is essential in order to prepare or adapt to 
their new jobs the workers freshly engaged or transferred from other 
employment. 

In some countries, such as Germany, where the economic system 
was under the control of the authorities for some time back in accord- 
ance with a plan in which national defence was one of the dominant 
factors, these problems of labour supply are not new and a very exten- 
sive organisation had gradually been built up in peace-time ; all that 
was required to adapt it to war needs was to strengthen it at certain 
points.! 

In France and in Great Britain, on the other hand, where the 
main purpose of the organisation of employment before the war was 
to facilitate the free adjustment of supply to demand in the employ- 
ment market, the change from a peace-time economy to a wartime 
economy called for the establishment of a new system for securing 
the rapid redistribution of workers according to national needs. 
In France, in order to counteract the sudden shrinkage in the labour 
supply as a result of military mobilisation, that mobilisation was 
accompanied by civilian requisitioning measures, the nature and to 
some extent also the application of which had been planned in advance. 

The following notes contain a general survey of the principal 
measures so far taken in these two countries. 


FRANCE 


In France the basis of the regulation of employment during the 
war is the Act of 11 July 1938 relating to the general organisation 
of the nation in time of war. 

Under that Act, which was amended in certain respects by a Decree 
of 18 April 1939, a number of Decrees and Orders have been issued. 
A list of the most important texts concerning employment, which 
are analysed in the present article, will be found in an appendix below. 

The points dealt with by these provisions may be summed up 
under two main heads : (1) the mobilisation of civilians, which is the 
means placed at the disposal of the Government for obtaining the 
indispensable staff for public authorities and services and private 
establishments and services working for national defence ; and (2) the 
general organisation of employment so as to ensure the best possible 
utilisation of all the available labour in wartime. 





1 An account of the development of measures for the regulation of employment 
in Germany up to the summer of 1938 will be found in ‘‘ The Mobilisation of Labour 
Reserves in Germany’’, by H. VoLLWEILER, in International Labour Review, Oct. 
1938, p. 447, and Nov. 1938, p. 591. The measures taken in Germany since the 
publication of that survey have been analysed in Industrial and Labour Information. 
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Civilian Mobilisation 
General Principles. 

The Act of 11 July 1938 and a Decree of 28 November of the same 
year, in so far as they deal with the employment of persons, are intend- 
ed to enable the competent civil authorities to obtain the services of 
such persons as are indispensable in time of war. 

Provision is made for two methods of obtaining this labour supply. 
The first method, which is based on the consent of the individual, 
enables the authorities to obtain voluntary labour. The second method, 
which is based on the necessity for obtaining such labour as is essential 
for the nation, involves the requisition of services ; in other words, the 
Ministers concerned are empowered to issue Orders requisitioning the 
services of the persons they require in order to carry out their duties. 
Workers may be requisitioned collectively or individually. 


Voluntary engagement. Section 18 of the Act of 11 July 1988 prov- 
ides that any person not liable for military service and not engaged in 
any trade or occupation which is considered of value in connection with 
mobilisation may, even before war breaks out, offer his services to any 
public authority or service or to any undertaking, establishment, or 
service, working in the interests of the nation. Such an engagement 
may be terminated at any time by the competent authority. 


Collective requisition. Requisitioning is carried out collectively for 
the staff of any public authority or service or any private service or 
undertaking which may be considered essential for the needs of the 
country. 

In the case of public services, all Frenchmen who are not called 
to the Colours, and all Frenchwomen or French citizens ! belonging to 
the staff of any public authority or service, are required, as soon as 
mobilisation orders are issued, to remain at their posts or to take up 
any other posts assigned to them. In addition, persons in receipt of 
pensions who were formerly in the service of a public authority are at 
the disposal of the authority or service to which they belonged during a 
period of five years from the date of their superannuation, provided 
always that they possess the necessary physical and mental powers. 

In the case of private services and undertakings which are consider- 
ed essential for the needs of the country, a collective requisitioning 
order is issued to all men, women, and young persons, belonging to 
the staff. ? 


Individual requisition. Apart from the collective requisitioning 
which may take place, any Frenchman or French citizen of the male 





1 The term “ French citizen ’’ (ressortissant) includes the Native populations 
in French dependencies. 

2 In accordance with this provision an Order of 24 August 1939 prescribed the 
collective requisitioning of the management and entire staff of private establish- 
ments, factories, and undertakings, engaged in work for the military, naval or 
air authorities or having received notice of orders or sub-contracts or of manufactur- 
ing requirements from a Ministry. An Order of 31 August extended collective 
requisitioning to the management and staff of undertakings engaged in work for 
the protection of stores of hydrocarbons. 
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sex of 18 years of age or over may be called for service individually 
in so far as he is not called to the Colours or engaged in air-raid pre- 
cautions. His services may be requisitioned temporarily or perma- 
nently ; the work required of him may be full-time or restricted to 
certain duties. For example, a person may be required to engage in 
air-raid precautions in so far as is compatible with other duties for 
which he has been requisitioned. 


Requisition Orders and Allocation of Duties. 

A list of persons whose services may be requisitioned individually 
must be kept in each department, and for this purpose the individuals 
concerned must supply certain specified information as to their address- 
es and occupations. In each department the prefect is responsible 
for allocating the available staff to the various public services and 
authorities and private establishments and services, taking into 
account the relative importance of each for national defence. The 
prefect receives instructions from the Minister responsible for the 
distribution of the labour supply. 

In the case of voluntary engagement in peace-time, the individual 
receives at the time of his engagement a letter indicating the work to 
which he is allotted. 

In the case of collective requisitioning involving the maintenance 
of the whole staff of a service or undertaking, notice of the requisition 
order is given to the mayor or the head of the service or undertaking, 
and the staff is informed by notice or circular or in any other appro- 
priate manner. 

For the staffs of public authorities and services requisitioning is 
automatic, without special order, as soon as general mobilisation is 
ordered. Pensioners from public authorities and services receive notice, 
as far as possible, before war breaks out. 

Persons whose services are requisitioned individually are used 
according to their occupation and skill, or if desirable according to 
their general capabilities. Within each special field workers are called 
up according to their ages and family responsibilities, the youngest 
being taken first and the age of the individual being deemed to be 
increased by two years in respect of each child maintained by him. 
The requisition order indicates the nature of the employment or . 
service required of the individual, the probable duration, the time 
allowed for taking up the duties, and whether or not the worker is 
required to live near the place of employment. 


Conditions of Employment and Remuneration. 

Persons whose services are requisitioned are covered by labour 
and social legislation save in so far as the circumstances necessitate 
exceptions, 

As regards remuneration, persons whose services are requisitioned 
are not entitled to any compensation beyond their wages or salaries. 

In fixing wages or salaries a distinction is made according to whether 
the persons are employed in Government departments, establishments, 
or services, or in other employment. Special regulations will be issued 
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for the former group; the rules applying to the second group are 
outlined below. 

When the post in question carries a salary and already existed in 
peace-time, the remuneration payable for the whole period is the 
initial salary for the post. If requisitioning implies retaining a person 
in his post, that person receives the salary originally granted to him. 

When the post is a new one the salary is fixed by reference to that 
of some comparable post existing in peace-time. 

In the case of wage-paid employment, the remuneration is fixed 
by the requisitioning authority on the basis of the normal schedules 
prepared under the Decrees of 10 April 1987 concerning the conditions 
of employment for work on Government contracts. The only supple- 
ment to wages which is permitted is an output bonus, the amount of 
which is fixed by the same authority in each particular case. 

The Act provides, however, that when the requisition order makes 
it compulsory for the individual to live near the place of employment 
he is entitled to free transport for himself and, if he so desires, for 
members of his family and their personal effects. If the employer does 
not require him to live near the place of employment, the individual 
must pay the cost of his daily journeys to and from work. 


Joint Committees. 

Departmental ! committees under the chairmanship of the prefects 
are responsible for supervising and controlling requisitioned labour 
and deciding, without any charge and at the request of the parties 


concerned, all matters concerning their allocation to employment. 

These committees consist of equal numbers of representatives of 
employers’ and workers’ organisations. Their composition and powers 
must be fixed by the Minister responsible for the supply of labour. 
The members are appointed by the local authorities. 


Application to Oversea Territories. 

Section 65 of the Act of 11 July 1938 provides that public adminis- 
trative regulations will lay down the conditions under which that Act 
may be applied in oversea territories under the authority of the 
Minister for the Colonies. In accordance with that section, the applica- 
tion of the provisions governing the employment of persons was 
regulated by a Decree of 2 May 1939. 

The provisions of that Decree concerning voluntary engagements 
and the requisitioning of services to meet labour requirements in time 
of war, as well as the rules for the employment of the persons concerned 
in their home territories, are approximately the same as those described 
above. The chief official in each territory has the right to requisition 
personal services. 

Special rules exist for the utilisation of the services of these persons 
outside their home territories. Section 12 of the Decree states that 
applications for colonial labour will be transmitted by the Minister 
responsible for the supply of labour to the Minister for the Colonies. 





1 This refers to administrative areas and not to Government departments. 
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In order to meet these requirements, gangs of colonial workers may be 
constituted ; those who have entered into a contract of employment 
for service within or outside their territories of residence for the 
duration of hostilities are first called upon to form the gangs ; if they 
are not sufficient, the services of others are requisitioned. The Minister 
for the Colonies is responsible for the recruiting of these workers and 
their transport to the place of employment. 

The conditions of labour and the supervision of labour to be 
employed overseas are prescribed by special instructions issued by the 
chief official in each territory. 


Application to Foreigners. 

The application to foreigners of the provisions concerning the 
mobilisation of labour was dealt with in a Decree of 12 April 1939, 
which provides that aliens with no nationality and other aliens granted 
refuge in France are subject to all the obligations imposed on French 
citizens by the Act of 11 July 1938. Their services may be requisi- 
tioned individually or collectively, generally or locally, according to 
their nationality, age, or occupation. Other aliens may also participate 
in the mobilisation of the civilian labour supply, subject to the provi- 
sions of the general regulations concerning aliens. They may, therefore, 
engage voluntarily under the special conditions of Section 18 of the 
Act. 

A Decree of 18 May 1989 extended the application of these provi- 
sions to aliens residing in the territories subject to the Minister for the 


Colonies. 


General Organisation of Employment 
General Principles. 


Section 54 of the Act of 11 July 1938, as amended by the Decree 
of 18 April 1939, is intended on the one hand to secure in time of war 
complete centralisation of the organisation of employment in the hands 
of a single Minister, with provision for close collaboration between him 
and the other Ministers making use of the labour supply, and on the 
other hand to establish an administrative authority to prepare and 
carry out the plans involved in this centralisation. A number of 
Decrees have been issued in pursuance of this provision. A first 
Decree of 12 April 1939 appointed the Minister of Labour as the sole 
Minister responsible for the organisation, regulation, and utilisation, of 
labour in time of war. Other Decrees defined in more detail the 
duties thus entrusted to the Minister of Labour in time of war and the 
composition and functions of the administrative authority provided for 
in the Act; others again made the necessary adjustments in the 
regulations concerning employment exchanges and the organisation 
of vocational training. 


Powers of the Minister of Labour. 
According to Section 54 of the Act, the tasks of the Minister of 
Labour will be : 
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(1) To centralise information concerning the requirements of 
various public and private services and the available supply of labour 
of different kinds ; 

(2) To recruit labour of the different kinds required ; 

(83) To distribute the available labour over the different public 
and private services ; 

(4) To regulate in general the conditions of employment and 
supervision of labour, 


These tasks were defined more fully by a Decree of 15 September 
1939, according to which the Minister of Labour must : 


(1) Demand and collect, in collaboration with other Ministers and 
more particularly the Ministers of Agriculture, Public Works, and 
Munitions, information concerning the general requirements of all 
public services and all private undertakings ; 

(2) Ensure the recruiting of French civilian workers of both sexes, 
taking into account the technical indications supplied by the Ministers 
of Agriculture, Public Works, and Munitions ; 

(3) Determine the cases in which the requirements may be met 
by North African, colonial or foreign labour, and secure the distribu- 
tion and proper utilisation of that labour ; 

(4) Organise supervision over and the vocational training of all 
utilisable labour ; 

(5) Lay down, in agreement with the Ministers concerned, general 


regulations governing the conditions of employment of various classes 
of labour, including North African, colonial and foreign labour and 
prisoners of war. 


Administrative Organisation. 


Section 54 of the Act of 11 July 1938 provides that the operations 
enumerated above will be prepared and carried out by a special author- 
ity to be set up under the Minister of Labour, with branches throughout 
the country. The duties, composition, and procedure, of this body 
were laid down by a Decree of 19 April 1939. 

The organisation comprises three grades. 

In each department there is a permanent departmental service 
consisting of the labour inspector acting as head of the labour mobilisa- 
tion service. This service is responsible for centralising throughout 
the department all information concerning labour resources and the 
demand for labour of any kind in public administrations and services 
and in undertakings working for national defence. It also prepares 
schemes for adapting supply to demand and sends proposals on this 
subject to the regional service. 

The work of the departmental services is supervised and co-ordinat- 
ed in each military area by a permanent regional service consisting 
of the labour inspector attached to the General Officer Commanding 
the area. This inspector works in constant collaboration with the 
General Staff of the area. 
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Finally there is a central committee which co-ordinates the work of 
all the departmental and regional services and prepares decisions con- 
cerning the adjustment of supply and demand. The rules for the work- 
ing of this committee, which were laid down in general terms in the 
Decree of 19 April 1989, were amended and defined in a Decree of 
16 September 1939, supplemented by a Decree of 19 September. Its 
present title is ‘‘ National Labour Co-ordination Committee ”’. 

This Committee, which is attached to the Ministry of Labour, 
consists of the General Director of Labour, the General Inspector 
of Labour, and other officials of the same Ministry, representatives of 
the Ministry of National Defence, the Admiralty, and the Air Ministry, 
the Supreme Council for National Defence, the General Staffs of the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force, and of the Ministers of Foreign Affairs, 
Home Affairs, Education, Colonies, Agriculture, Commerce, and Public 
Works, together with special representatives of the Departments 
of Mining and Building in the last-named Ministry. The chairman is 
the Minister of Labour, or failing him, the General Secretary of the 
Ministry. 


Supervision over Placing. 

In order to permit the Minister of Labour to carry out his duties 
in connection with the organisation of employment in time of war, 
far-reaching changes were made in the regulations concerning placing 
by the Decree of 1 September 1939, amended and supplemented by a 


Decree of 26 September. 

A Decree of 20 March 1939 had already provided for the complete 
centralisation of the placing system by making the departmental 
employment exchanges subject to the direct authority of the Minister 
of Labour. Asecond Decree of the same date, which aimed at stabilising 
the labour supply in undertakings working for national defence and organ- 
ising the placing of the unemployed in such undertakings, prohibited 
heads of undertakings from engaging, without the permission of the 
labour inspector, any person working in one of the undertakings in 
question, unless he had previously been dismissed from his employ- 
ment ; the same Decree made it compulsory for the heads of under- 
takings working for national defence to notify the public employment 
exchanges of their labour requirements not less than eight days before 
engaging any workers. ! 

The Decrees of 1 and 26 September supplemented and streng- 
thened these measures by extending the powers and tightening up the 
supervision of the Minister of Labour over all employment exchanges 
other than the departmental ones, and by prescribing general regula- 
tions governing all operations for the engagement of workers. 

The Decree of 26 September provides that all employment 
exchanges, whether municipal or private, fee-charging or not, must, 
in carrying out any operations permitted to them, comply with the 
instructions given them by the labour inspectors. At the same time 
it is provided that private employment exchanges, whether fee- 





1 Cf. Industrial and Labour Information, 24 April 1939, p. 537. 
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charging or not, which are working normally at the date of publication 
of the Decree may not continue their operations until they have sent a 
declaration to the competent divisional labour inspector ; the permis- 
sion of the Minister of Labour is required for the opening of any 
employment exchange, whether fee-charging or not, after the date of 
publication of the Decree or for any extension of the scope of activity 
of the existing exchanges. 

The same Decree empowers the Minister of Labour to confer 
a monopoly of placing on the public exchanges and prohibit recruiting 
through any other agency or to make it compulsory for employers to 
notify these exchanges of every engagement or dismissal of workers 
in employments or occupations to be specified by the Minister by 
Order. In employments or occupations in which a monopoly is 
established, heads of undertakings will not be permitted to make 
known their labour requirements by posting up notices in any place 
whatsoever ; in the case of other employments or occupations, notices 
of labour requirements may be posted only at the door of the under- 
taking. 

Generally speaking, heads of undertakings are not allowed, without 
the express permission of the labour inspector, to make known their 
labour requirements by newspaper advertisements or any other form 
of publicity. 


Organisation of Vocational Training. 
The organisation of the employment of labour in time of war in 


accordance with the Act of 11 July 1938 necessitated a change in the 
organisation of vocational training so as to fit for their work those 
who had had no such training in peace-time. 

The new organisation was established by a Decree of 21 September 
1939. The text provides for close collaboration between the Minister 
of Labour and the Minister of Education, who is responsible for 
technical education. Any centres for vocational training which may be 
necessary so as to intensify the training of the available labour will 
be organised by the Minister of Education in agreement with the 
Minister of Labour. For this purpose the former will supervise not only 
the public vocational training establishments subject to his department 
but also all private institutions for technical education, and will 
co-ordinate their activities. 

In order to guide the Minister of Education in carrying out this 
task, the Minister of Labour must keep him constantly informed 
of the number of skilled workers that will be required in different 
trades and the time limit within which they should be trained. The 
Minister of Labour is responsible for supplying the newly-created 
vocational training centres with the necessary staff. 





1 Under the powers thus conferred on him, the Minister of Labour issued an 
Order on 28 September 1939 containing a list of the employments or occupations 
to which this Decree applies. 
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APPENDIX 


List of the principal texts regulating the organisation of employment 
in France during the war 


Act of 11 July 1938 concerning the general organisation of the nation 
in time of war (Journal officiel, 13 July 1938, p. 8330). 

Decree of 28 November 1938 containing public administrative regula- 
tions under the Act of 11 July 1938 (Journal officiel, 28-29 November 1938, 
p. 13428). 

Decree of 12 April 1939 extending to aliens granted refuge in France the 
obligations imposed on French citizens (Journal officiel, 16 April 1939, 
p. 4910). 

Decree of 12 April 1939 appointing the Minister of Labour as sole Minister 
responsible for the mobilisation of labour (Journal officiel, 14 April 19389, 
p. 4828). 

Decree of 18 April 1939 to amend Section 54 of the Act of 11 July 1938 
as regards the utilisation of labour during mobilisation (Journal officiel, 
19 April 1939, p. 5002). 

Decree of 19 April 1939 concerning preparations for the mobilisation of 
labour (Journal officiel, 23 April 1989, p. 5267). 

Decree of 2 May 1939 containing public administrative regulations for 
the application of the Act of 11 July 1938 to oversea territories (Journal 
officiel, 7 May 1939, p. 5795). 

Decree of 18 May 1939 to apply the Decree of 12 April 1939 to terri- 
tories under the Ministry for the Colonies (Journal officiel, 21 May 1939, 
p. 6462). 

Order of 24 August 1939 concerning the collective requisitioning of the 
staffs of establishments working for national defence (Journal officiel, 
25 August 1939, p. 10691). 

Order of 31 August 1939 concerning the collective requisitioning of the 
staffs of undertakings engaged in the protection of stores of hydrocarbons 
(Journal officiel, 2 September 1939, p. 10991). 

Decree of 1 September 1939 concerning placing (Journal officiel, 6 Sep- 
tember 1939, p. 11160). 

Decree of 15 September 1939 concerning the utilisation of labour (Journal 
officiel, 16 September 1939, p. 11518). 

Decree of 16 September 1939 creating a National Labour Co-ordination 
Committee (Journal officiel, 17 September 1939, p. 11540). 

Decree of 19 September 1939 supplementing the composition of the 
National Labour Co-ordination Committee (Journal officiel, 21 September 
1939, p. 11623). 

Decree of 21 September 1939 concerning the organisation of vocational 
training in time of war (Journal officiel, 24 September 1939, p. 11715). 

Decree of 26 September 1939 concerning placing (Journal officiel, 27 
September 1939, p. 11772). 

Order of 28 September 1939 concerning engagement and dismissal 
(Journal officiel, 1 October 1939, p. 11871). 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Several emergency measures have been taken in Great Britain 
since the outbreak of hostilities to adapt the labour resources of the 
country to war needs and to ensure their most effective distribution. 
Legislation has been enacted giving the Ministry of Labour and 
National Service specific power, subject to certain conditions, over the 
recruitment and movement of labour and providing for the drawing 
up of a National Register whereby, among other things, the vocational 
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qualifications of the population can be ascertained. Steps have also 
been taken for the compilation of a Central Register of persons with 
specialist qualifications who have volunteered their services and for 
the making of a schedule of reserved occupations from which men and 
women of specified ages cannot be accepted for services in which their 
skill will not be used. A summary of these measures, which ensure that 
the man-power of the country will be utilised to the best advantage, 


is given below. 


Control of Employment Act 


The Control of Employment Act, which received the Royal Assent 
on 21 September 1939, provides that the Minister of Labour and 
National Service may make an order directing (1) that after the date 
specified an employer to whom the order applies shall not, except 
with the consent of the Minister, publish any advertisement stating that 
he desires to engage any employee to whom the order applies, and (2) 
that after the date named such an employer shall not engage or re- 
engage any such employee unless consent for the engagement or 
re-engagement has been given by or on behalf of the Minister. 

Before making any such order the Minister shall refer a draft of it 
to a committee appointed by him consisting of a chairman and equal 
numbers of members representing organisations of employers and 
workers, the chairman to receive such remuneration as the Minister 
may determine. Any order or regulation made under the Act must 
be laid before Parliament and must be accompanied by a copy of the 
report made by a committee constituted in accordance with any 
provisions of the Act. This report must be made within the time 
specified when the order was referred to the committee. If either 
House of Parliament, within a period of forty days from the day 
on which an order or regulation is laid before it, resolves that it be 
annulled, it becomes void, without prejudice, however, to the validity 
of anything previously done thereunder or to the making of a new 
order or regulation. 

The Minister may not refuse consent to the engagement or 
re-engagement of an employee unless he is satisfied that suitable 
alternative employment is available. When he refuses consent he must 
notify the employee of the opportunity which he considers suitable. 
The employee may appeal to the Court of Referees constituted under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act of 1935 which acts for the district 
in which he resides. If the Court is satisfied that no such opportunity 
was available, it shall allow the appeal, and the consent of the Minister 
shall be deemed to have been given as from the date of the Court’s 
decision, and the employee is entitled to compensation in respect of 
any loss he may have sustained on account of the refusal. Provisions 
concerning the compensation which may be awarded and the assess- 
ment of such compensation will be made by regulations, which will 
also provide for securing that unemployment insurance benefit will 
not be payable for periods in respect of which compensation has been 
awarded. 

The provisions of orders regarding engagement and re-engagement 
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shall not apply in the case of engagements or re-engagements effected 
in accordance with arrangements between employers or organisations 
of employers and trade unions, approved by the Minister, whether 
such arrangements were made before or after the commencement 
of the Act. 

If a worker is employed without the Minister’s permission in a case 
where permission is necessary, then, although an offence has been 
committed for which the employer may be punished, the contract of 
employment will not be regarded as invalid for other purposes. 

The Minister is empowered to vary or revoke an order by a subse- 
quent order, and he may appoint inspectors to ensure enforcement 
of the provisions of the Act. An inspector appointed under this Act 
or under the Metalliferous Mines Regulation Act 1872, the Coal Mines 
Act 1911, the Unemployment Insurance Act 1935, and the Factories 
Act 1937, or an officer appointed under Section 14 of the Trade Boards 
Act 1909, may, if it appears necessary for the purposes of this Act, 
enter any premises other than premises used solely as a dwelling and 
require an employer or employee to produce such documents or furnish 
such information as he may specify. 

For each offence against the provisions regarding the publication 
of advertisements and the engagement and re-engagement of employees 
an employer is liable to a maximum penalty of £100. In addition 
he is liable to a fine not exceeding £5 a day in respect of each worker 
he employs whose engagement was a breach of the provisions of the 
Act. Penalties are also provided for obstructing an inspector or officer 
in the exercise of his powers, for refusing to give them information 
or to furnish documents properly demanded, or for giving false inform- 
ation. Any officer of a corporate body who is proved to have connived 
at or consented to an offence under the Act is liable to prosecution, as 
well as the corporate body itself, and is subject to the penalty. 

This Act does not apply to Northern Ireland, but it provides that 
the Parliament of Northern Ireland may make laws for purposes 
similar to the purposes of this Act. 


National Registration 


The National Registration Act, which received the Royal Assent 
on 5 September 1939, provides for the compilation and maintenance 
of a National Register of all persons in the United Kingdom. The 
register is to include each person’s name, sex, age, occupation, pro- 
fession, trade or employment, residence, and marital state. Provision 
may be made by regulations for excepting from the requirements 
of the Act members of His Majesty’s forces and the mercantile marine. 

The Act authorises the making of regulations to provide for keeping 
the register up to date by requiring information to be supplied as to 
any change affecting the accuracy of the original registration, such as 
removal from one locality to another, and by collecting particulars 
with respect to registered persons dying or leaving the United King- 
dom, in addition to obtaining returns in respect of persons entering 





1 Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, 5 and 15 September 1939.: 
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or born in the United Kingdom after the date of the original register. Local 
and central registers will be established which will record such changes. 

The register is to be compiled for the purpose of supporting and 
facilitating any arrangements which may be instituted for national 
service, providing up-to-date man-power and other general population 
statistics to take the place of the 1931 census statistics, and for other 
incidental services such as the preservation of contact between members 
of families dispersed by evacuation and facilitating proof of identity 
in connection with claims to any special payments or allowances. 


Central Register of Persons with Specialist Qualifications 

A central register has been compiled by the National Service 
Department of the Ministry of Labour and National Service, contain- 
ing particulars of scientific, technical, professional and higher adminis- 
trative personnel in Great Britain who have volunteered for suitable 
work in wartime, either in the public services or with employers 
engaged on work of national importance. 

The object of the central register is to ensure that in wartime work 
of national importance for which specialist qualifications are necessary 
is performed by those persons best qualified to undertake it. There 
is no obligation on employers to notify their vacancies to or accept 
persons from the central register, but it is hoped that many employers 
whose firms are engaged on work of national importance will find 
the central register of great assistance. No charge is made for the 
service. 


Schedule of Reserved Occupations 


A schedule of reserved occupations has been issued by the Ministry 
of Labour to ensure that workpeople required for the maintenance of 
necessary production or essential services are not accepted for service 
in which their skill and experience will not be used. It will also secure 
that the armed forces and the civil defence services obtain such men, 
especially tradesmen, as they require with a minimum of disturbance 
to essential production and services. 

Part II of the schedule contains a list of occupations against each 
of which an age is printed. In general, men who follow any of these 
occupations, whether they be employees or employers or work on their 
own account, cannot be accepted for whole-time service in any of the 
services of national defence if they are of or above the age mentioned. 
Men below the specified age can be accepted in any of those services 
subject to the restriction, in the case of certain occupations, that a man 
may be accepted only if he is required in his trade capacity. Women 
in specified occupations can be accepted for whole-time service in any 
of the services of national defence only in their trade capacity, except 
that (2) women in any occupation may be accepted for nursing and 
first-aid services, and (b) women under the age of 25 in the retail 
distributive trades may be accepted for any branch of service. The 
restrictions imposed by the schedule do not apply to part-time service 
in the civil defence services. 





1 Ministry of Labour Gazette, September 1939. 
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Military Service and Contracts 
of Employment 


INTRODUCTION 


One of the outstanding features of social policy in the present war is 
the guarantee of reinstatement in employment on the termination of 
military service, which is extended to mobilised workers in one form 
or another by all the principal countries affected by the war. Details 
are given below of the regulations on this subject adopted in France, 
Germany, Great Britain, and Poland. 

Some of these regulations date from before the war and refer 
primarily to peace-time military service, while others were issued 
at the time of the outbreak of hostilities and relate directly to the 
present mobilisation. 

It will be seen, however, that in all the four countries mentioned 
mobilised workers are given a legal right to reinstatement in their 
previous employment on completion of their military duties. 


FRANCE 


In France, the right of reinstatement in employment of workers 
who are called up for military service is dealt with in Sections 25-28 of 
Book I of the Labour Code as regards Reservists and Territorials who 
are required to undergo a period of compulsory military training under 
the Act of 22 November 1918, which guaranteed to all workers 
mobilised during the war of 1914-1918 that their posts would be kept 
open for them ; it is regulated also by the Act of 22 July 1921 guaran- 
teeing their posts to all who are recalled for service with the Colours, 
and by the Legislative Decree of 21 April 1989 guaranteeing the 
continuation of their contracts to all men recalled to the Colours. 

This last text supplemented the earlier legislation on certain 
important points, while at the same time repealing other provisions. 
As it is the basis of the present regulations, it will be analysed below. 

cc EB hel 


Persons Covered 


Section 1 of the Legislative Decree guarantees that any member of 
the staff of an undertaking having a contract of service who is called 
up individually or by the recall of his class, or by general mobilisation, 
will have his post kept open for him. 

According to a circular of the Ministry of Labour of 29 June 1939, 
the term “recall of a class”’ excludes from the regulations young 
soldiers who are called up for their compulsory military service. The 
distinction made in the Decree between persons called up for the 
first time and men recalled to the Colours disappears in the case of 
general mobilisation. The Decree itself states that it applies to all men 
called to the Colours because of mobilisation. 
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The Legislative Decree also extends the scope of the regulations to 
persons whose services are requisitioned. 

The Decree applies to all persons who, under Sections 14 et seq. 
of Part II of the Act of 11 July 1938 relating to the general organisa- 
tion of the nation in time of war, may be required to fill posts in 
public administrations or services or in establishments or services 
working for national requirements. 

According to the circular of the Ministry of Labour this provision 
is justified by the fact that the services of very large numbers of persons 
might be requisitioned in time of war in order to ensure a supply of 
labour in undertakings working for national defence. 

The Decree, it should be noted, does not apply to all persons 
who are mobilised, but only to “ members of the staff who, at the time 
of being called up, are bound by a contract of service to some public 
administration or to a private undertaking ”’. 

According to Section 7 (1) the guarantee of the right of reinstate- 
ment remains effective “irrespective of the length of service prior to 
being called up and interrupted by this event ”’. 

The term “ public administrations ” includes not only Government 
departments, but also Government industrial and commercial establish- 
ments, establishments belonging to the departments and communes, 
and other public establishments. 

The term “ private undertaking ”’ includes not only industrial and 
commercial establishments but also agricultural holdings, insurance 
companies, notaries’ offices, etc. 

The Decree, although it does not enumerate all the classes of 
persons to whom it applies, may be said in short to cover all persons 
who at the moment of being called up are bound in any way and to any 
extent by a contract of service to any public or private employer. 

On the other hand, the regulations do not cover civil servants and 
other public servants who hold office under a contract governed by 
administrative regulations and not under a private contract. The 
position of these persons in time of war is governed by a Decree of 
1 September 1939 2, 


Guarantee of Reinstatement 


The purpose of the regulations is to guarantee that every member 
of the staff of an undertaking can return to the post held before being 
called to the Colours, provided this is possible. 

In the case of contracts for an unspecified period this guarantee 
operates only for the benefit of the employee, who is free to take 
advantage of it or not as he wishes. No claim can be made against him 
for damages for breach of contract if he does not resume his work. 

The guarantee is, on the other hand, reciprocal in the case of 
contracts for a specified period. Section 3 of the Decree provides that 
“the operation of contracts of employment for a specified period, 





1 Journal Officiel, 18 July 1938. 
* Journal Officiel, 6 Sept. 19389. 
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whether drawn up in writing or concluded in accordance with local 
custom, shall, unless this is impossible for reasons prescribed in the 
Legislative Decree, be continued for the period which was unexpired 
when the individual in question was called to the Colours ”’. 

The second paragraph of this section makes certain concessions 
in favour of the worker. It states that “the contract may be ter- 
minated by the individual concerned if its conditions have become 
less favourable than the normal conditions current in the employment 
in question or if, on being released from service, he is obliged to seek 
employment in another undertaking because the employer is unable 
to continue to fulfil the contracts”. 

Notice of such termination of contract must be given by registered 
letter within 15 days of being released from service. 

The Decree guarantees that the worker will return to the actual 
post he held at the time of his departure ; the offer of a lower post 
of the same kind or of cash compensation in place of employment 
does not release the employer from his legal obligation. 

The right of a worker to return to his post is not affected by any 
change in the legal situation of the employer, such as the inheritance, 
sale, cession, amalgamation, or transformation, of the business, or 
its change into a joint stock company; for, according to the Act 
of 19 July 1928 which was incorporated in Section 23 of Book I of 
the Labour Code, all contracts of employment, whether for a spe- 
cified or for an unspecified period, which are in existence at the date 
of the change continue in force between the new owner and the staff 
of the undertaking. 

A worker who has been called up must be taken back, according 
to Section 2 (2), “at the normal current rate of remuneration for 
his post in the establishment, reference being made if necessary to 
the collective agreements in force at the time of his return”. 

In establishments in which the internal rules or a collective 
agreement makes provision for promotion or for a salary or wage 
increment or the payment of bonuses this fact must be taken intc 
account for the benefit of those who might have been affected during 
their absence. 

With regard to the procedure for reinstatement, Section 7 of the 
Decree stipulates that “ application for reinstatement must be made 
to the employer by registered letter within 15 days of the demobilisa- 
tion of the worker in question or of the conclusion of his period of 
hospital treatment or convalescence or of the resumption of normal 
work in the establishment ”’. 

When workers who return home must of necessity be taken on 
again gradually, their reinstatement must be arranged according to 
their special qualifications and, within each group of specialists, by 
seniority in the establishment, preference being given among the older 
workers to those with family responsibilities. 

The guarantee of reinstatement in his former post to a worker called 
up for service necessarily implies the cancellation of any contract 
concluded with a worker engaged to take his place. Section 5 provides 
that “any contract of employment, irrespective of its nature oF 
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duration, entered into with a substitute for a person covered by the 
present Decree shall expire automatically when the latter returns 
to his post ”’. 

Section 3 (4) applies the same rule to contracts for a specified 
period. It states that “the existence of a contract of employment 
with a substitute engaged to take the place of a worker called up in 
accordance with the provisions of Section 1 of this Decree shall in 
no circumstances be used to the detriment of the latter and shall 
not be advanced by the employer as a reason making the resumption 
of the original contract impossible ”’. 


Where Reinstatement is Impossible 


One final problem which this legislation attempts to solve is that 
of the material conditions under which it is possible for mobilised 
workers to be reinstated. 

Section 1 of the Decree makes the guarantee of reinstatement 
dependent on its being possible. Section 2 defines what is meant 
by “ impossibility ” and gives a restrictive enumeration of the reasons 
which may validly be advanced by the employer in refusing reinstate- 
ment. 

These reasons are of two kinds: the first concerns impossibility 
for the undertaking to continue the contract and the second concerns 
inability of the worker to resume his work. 

As regards the first group, Section 2 of the Decree states that 
“in deciding whether the reinstatement of the worker is possible 
account shall be taken only of far-reaching changes that have occurred 
since his departure in the working of the administration or under- 
taking as a result of the destruction of premises, extensive changes 
in working processes, or the loss of custom ”’. 

The second group of reasons refers to the inability of the worker, 
as a result of illness, injuries, or infirmities, to return to the employ- 
ment in which he engaged before being called up or mobilised. 

It should be mentioned in this connection that the Act of 30 January 
1923 concerning posts reserved in the Civil Service and other public 
administrations for disabled men and the Act of 26 April 1924 con- 
cerning the compulsory employment of war pensioners in private under- 
takings have done much to mitigate the stringency of this provision. 

The burden of proof that the reinstatement of the worker is impos- 
sible rests on the employer. 


Penalties and Supervision 


The Legislative Decree makes provision for two types of penalties : 
civil and criminal. 

According to Section 6, an employer who refuses to reinstate a 
mobilised worker and who cannot prove that the resumption of the 
contract is impossible is liable for damages under Section 23 of Book 
I of the Labour Code (concerning wrongful termination of contract). 

With regard to penalties under criminal law, Section 8 provides 
that an employer who does not fulfil his obligations under the Decree 
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will be liable to a fine of from 16 to 100 francs and that the court may 
not take into account any extenuating circumstances. 

The mere fact of the existence of penalties under criminal law 
means that all the provisions of the Legislative Decree are considered 
a matter of public policy. It follows that any agreement between the 
parties to depart from those provisions is automatically deemed null 
and void. 

The fact that these provisions are a matter of public policy is 
confirmed by Section 9 of the Decree, which states that, in industrial 
and commercial undertakings, the labour inspectors will co-operate 
with the police officials in securing the enforcement of the Decree in 
accordance with the provisions of Chapter II of Part III of Book II 
of the Labour Code (concerning labour inspection). 


GERMANY 


During the war of 1914-1918, workers called to the Colours in 
Germany left their employment without having any right to be taken 
back by their former employers when demobilised. Consequently 
when the general demobilisation took place, temporary measures had 
to be adopted for the purpose of giving the demobilised men the right 
to claim reinstatement and finding places for them by requiring em- 
ployers to discharge part of their staffs. These provisions, compli- 
cated enough in themselves, had frequently to be amended, since 
their administration met with numerous practical and legal difficulties. 

Now an effort is being made to prevent the recurrence of such a 
situation by adopting in advance certain measures on behalf of workers 
called to the Colours. Among these provisions, a distinction should be 
made between those governing the rights and obligations of men called 
up for active service—that is to say, measures adopted for peace-time 
but applicable also in wartime to men on active service ; those con- 
cerning men called up for military training, which apply only in peace- 
time ; and the exceptional measures taken in consequence of the war 
and applicable to persons now called to the Colours. Lastly, there are 
special rules for workers called up for air-raid precaution services. 


Workers Called up for Active Service 


The National Defence Act of 21 May 1935 laid down the principle 
that a soldier who returns to his civilian activity at the end of his active 
service must not suffer injury on account of his absence on military 
service, The application of this principle is governed by the Order of 
21 December 1937 concerning the protection of servicemen and persons 
liable to compulsory labour service. 

As the title of the Order indicates, this measure relates not only 
to military service proper, but also to compulsory labour service — 
that is to say, the pre-military service to which every German of 18 to 
25 years of age is liable under the Act of 26 June 1935. 

In both cases the Order deals with the question of contracts of 
employment, and provides certain guarantees for the workers 4s 
regards their future. 
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Termination of Contract. 

Any contract of employment or apprenticeship is automatically 
terminated when the worker is called up or volunteers for compulsory 
labour service or active military service. 

The worker has no claim to be taken back by his former employer. 


Safeguarding of Rights in Course of Acquisition. 

Although the contract of employment is terminated, the period of 
military service or compulsory labour service must be taken into 
account, subject to certain conditions, if the worker’s rights under his 
contract depend on his length of service either in the trade or in a 
particular undertaking. 

In the former case, the whole period of active military service, 
including any voluntary extension thereof, is reckoned as employment 
in the trade. If, for instance, wage rates are graduated according to the 
period of employment in the trade, the worker will be paid at rates 
which take his period of military service into account. 

In the latter case, too, the period of military service and of labour 
service must be taken into account in full, irrespective of whether the 
worker returns to his former undertaking or finds employment in 
another. Thus, the period of military service is treated as a period 
of service spent in the undertaking for the purpose of calculating the 
annual paid holiday when this is proportionate to length of service. 
The Order makes the reservation, however, that after leaving the 
service the worker must have been employed for not less than three 
months in the undertaking before he can benefit by this privilege. 

As regards the worker’s legal protection in the event of dismissal 
after having spent not less than one year in the same undertaking, the 
period of military service is taken into account under similar condi- 
tions. In other words, after a period of three months, the worker may 
lodge a claim with the labour court for reinstatement or the payment 
of compensation if he considers that his dismissal by the employer is 
unjustified. 

For obvious reasons, apprentices do not benefit by these guarantees 
until the end of their apprenticeship, and persons entering a trade for 
the first time must complete a waiting period of six months. In the 
case of apprentices, however, active military service or compulsory 
labour service counts as a period of technical training if the apprentice 
continues his apprenticeship in the same undertaking — or at least 
in the same trade. 


Workers called up for Military Training 


The calling up of workers for military training or a short period of 
military service is governed by an Order of 15 March 1939. In the cases 
for which this Order provides, the worker is deemed to be on leave. 
Consequently his contract is not terminated, and so cannot even be 
cancelled by the employer. On the other hand, the employer is not 

‘ Tequired to pay wages during the worker’s leave of absence. 

This special leave may not be deducted from the normal holiday 

with pay, unless the employer voluntarily continues to pay the worker’s 
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wages. In that case the annual holiday is reduced by not more than 
one-third, or by two-thirds in the case of more than one period of 
training in the year. In any case, however, the worker must be certain 
of six full days’ holiday. 

Workers and salaried employees in public undertakings or adminis- 
trative services are treated on the same footing as public officials, and 
receive their wages or salaries during a period of not more than 28 
weeks, 

The same provisions apply to the ambulance training organised by 
the army, but workers in public undertakings receive their wages 
during a period of not more than six weeks. 


Workers called to the Colours 


For persons called to the Colours in consequence of the war, special 
measures have been adopted in pursuance of an Order of 1 September 
1939 amending the existing labour legislation. Unlike the provisions 
concerning active service, this Order lays down the principle that the 
contract of employment shall be maintained. It states that existing 
contracts of employment or apprenticeship shall not be terminated 
because the person concerned is required to carry out service for the 
purposes of national defence. 

The employer may not terminate the contract unless the Labour 
Trustee (the authority responsible for fixing conditions of employ- 
ment) authorises him to do so by way of exception—for instance, 
should the undertaking stop working. The worker, on the other 
hand, retains the right to terminate the contract. 

A contract concluded for a specified period, however, is automati- 
cally terminated on the expiry of the agreed period. 

The rights and obligations of both parties are suspended as long as 
the worker is on service. Thus, the employer cannot claim the per- 
formance of work, and the worker cannot claim the payment of wages. 

A single exception is made as regards the service dwelling, if any, 
occupied by the worker. The regulations concerning the provision of 
such accommodation remain in force if the dwelling continues to be 
necessary to the worker or his family. 


Workers called up for Air-Raid Precaution Services 


Air-raid precautions are the subject of an Act of 26 June 1935. 
The rights and obligations of workers engaged in these services are 
governed by a first Administrative Regulation of 4 May 1937, which 
was amended in consequence of the war and reissued on 1 September 
1939. 

Service is compulsory for every citizen, and, subject to certain 
conditions, for every person resident in Germany. 

If the service cannot be performed outside normal working hours, 
workers and salaried employees must be given leave for the purpose, 
and the employer may not discharge them on account of this leave. 

The worker retains his right to wages if the leave does not exceed 
two working days, but the employer may require him to make up lost 
time, up to one working day. 
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If the leave is longer, the employer is not required to make any 
payment to the'worker, even for the first two days. 

The special leave may not be deducted from the annual leave, but 
if the employer continues to pay wages to a worker on special leave 
for more than two days the annual leave may be reduced by not more 
than ten days, or one-third. 

It should be observed, however, that under the War Economy Order 
of 4 September 1939 the regulations and agreements concerning 
annual holidays have provisionally been suspended. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


In Great Britain this matter is dealt with by the Reserve and Auxi- 
liary Forces Act 1939 (dealing with the calling out for service of the 
reserve and auxiliary forces), the Military Training Act 1939 (rendering 
persons betwcen 20 and 21 years liable to 6 months’ compulsory mili- 
tary training), the National Service (Armed Forces) Act 1939? (insti- 
tuting compulsory military service for persons between 18 and 40 
years of age inclusive), and the Regulations issued in pursuance of 
these Acts. 


Prevention of Dismissal 


The Regulations lay down that the employer shall not terminate 
the employment of any person employed by him (a) by reason of any 
duties or liabilities which that person is or may become liable to 
perform or discharge by virtue of the provisions of the Acts, or (0) in 


order to evade the obligations imposed by the Acts in respect of the 
reinstatement in employment of persons called up for military service, 
under penalty of a fine not exceeding £50. The onus of proving that 
a dismissal was not motivated by an employee’s liabilities under the 
Act is placed upon the employer. 

Where an employer is found guilty of an offence under the Regula- 
tions the court may order him to pay to the person whose employment 
has been terminated a sum not exceeding an amount equal to twelve 
weeks’ remuneration at the rate at which his remuneration was last 
payable to him by the employer. 


Guarantee of Reinstatement 


The Acts lay down that it shall be the duty of any employer by 
whom a person called up for military training or service was employed 
at the time when he was so called up to reinstate him in his employ- 
ment at the tcrmination of training or service in an occupation and 
under conditions not less favourable to him than those which would 
have been applicable to him had he not been called up, under penalty 
of a fine not exceeding £50. Further, the court may order the employer 
to pay to the person concerned a sum not exceeding an amount equal 
to twelve weeks’ remuneration at the rate at ‘which his remuneration 
was last payable to him. 





1 The National Service (Armed Forces) Act suspends and replaces for the 
duration of the war the Military Training Act. 
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It is a valid defence for the employer to prove that the person 
formerly employed by him did not before the expiration of one month 
after the termination of his training or service apply to the employer 
for reinstatement, or that having been offered reinstatement he failed 
without reasonable excuse to present himself for employment at the 
time and place notified to him by the employer, or that by reason 
of a change of circumstances, other than the engagement of a different 
person to replace him, (a) it was not reasonably practicable to reinstate 
him or (bd) his reinstatement in an occupation and under conditions 
not less favourable to him than those which would have been applicable 
to him had he not been called up was impracticable and that the 
employer has offered to reinstate him in the most favourable occupation 
and under the most favourable conditions reasonably practicable. 


Adjustment of Contracts 


The Acts lay down that for the purpose of securing the fair adjust- 
ment of contracts of service or apprenticeship in force between 
employers and employecs when the employees are called up for 
training cr service the Minister of Labour may make Regulations 
relievir g the parties to such contracts of all or any of their obligations 
thereunder in respect of the period of training or service, and may 
also make Regulations modifying such contracts by extending the 
period of service or apprenticeship thereunder by a period not exceeding 
the period of training or service and adapting the terms of the contracts 
in relation to any such extension. 

In pursuance of these provisions Regulations have been issued 
laying down that (7) the parties to the contract shall in respect of 
the period of military service or training be relieved of all their obliga- 
tions under the contract which relate to payment of remuneration, 
the performance of work, or the provision of work, maintenance 
(including medical or surgical treatment), or instruction ; (i) the said 
obligations shall be of full effect as from the date when the employee 
resumes his work, and where the contract is for a specific period the 
period of service or apprenticeship thereunder shall be extended by 
a period equal to the period of military service or training or by 
a period equal to the period of the contract unexpired at the date 
of calling up, if that period be less than the period of service or 
training ; and (iii) the period of service or apprenticeship remaining 
to be served under the contract apart from any period of extension 
shall be treated as beginning immediately on the resumption of work, 
and any period of extension shall be treated as the concluding period 
of the contract, and the terms of the contract shall apply to that 
period of extension accordingly. 


PoLAND 


&R Two questions connected with the military service of workers have 
been dealt with by Polish legislation, namely the maintenance of 
contracts of employment and the payment of wages. 
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Maintenance of Contracts 


The Compulsory Military Service Act of 9 April 1938 lays down the 
principle that contracts of employment may not be terminated or 
denounced by the employer in the three following cases : (1) when the 
worker is called up for active service, provided, however, that he has 
been employed for not less than six consecutive months in the under- 
taking ; (2) when the worker is called up for military training ; (8) when 
the worker belongs to a Reserve or Territorial unit, and is called to the 
Colours in case of national necessity. 

In none of these cases may the employer terminate the contract of 
employment, whether on account of the calling up of the worker or 
for any other reason, between the date the worker is called up and the 
completion of his military service. Any agreement contrary to this 
provision is automatically null and void. In certain circumstances, 
however, the principle does not apply, either because of the nature 
of the contract or because of the situation of the employer or the 
attitude of the worker. 


Nature of the Contract. 

If the contract was concluded for a specified period or undertaking, 
the provisions of the Act do not apply if, owing to the expiry of the 
agreed period or the completion of the agreed work, the contract 
terminates during the period between the date the worker is called up 
and the end of his military service. 


Situation of the Employer. 

An employer cannot be required to reinstate a worker if he is not 
in a position to give him employment. The Act provides for two cases 
in which the principle of maintenance of the contract of employment 
does not apply. The first case is when the undertaking, or part of the 
undertaking, to which the worker is due to return on release from 
military service has ceased to exist, and the second is when the tech- 
nical methods of production have changed in such a way that the 
kind of work on which the worker was employed is no longer carried on. 


Attitude of the Worker. 

The worker himself may lose his rights under the Act by his action 
or inaction. Provision is made for two different cases : that of certain 
offences committed by the worker and that of his failure to observe 
certain formal rules. 

The reason for this provision is that the worker should no longer 
be protected if the contract is terminated owing to misconduct on 
his part. Moreover, the worker’s conduct while on military service 
may also free the employer from all his obligations. The general 
principle does not apply if the worker, while on service, incurs a 
judicial penalty for an offence committed with a view to material 
gain, or imprisonment for a period of three months or more. 

Lastly, in order to be reinstated, the worker must report for 
employment within two weeks of his release from service on pain of 
losing his rights, unless he can show serious reasons for not doing so. 
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Payment of Wages 

The question whether, and if so to what extent, employers are 
required to pay wages to workers called to the Colours has not been 
dealt with in military legislation, but is governed by the laws concern- 
ing contracts of employment. Consequently the provisions vary 
according to whether the contract is governed by the Decree concerning 
the contracts of employment of workers or the Decree concerning the 
contracts of employment of salaried employees (“ intellectual workers ’’) 
or the Code of Obligations. 


Workers. 


The Decree of 16 March 1928 concerning the contracts of employ- 
ment of workers contains no special provisions concerning the 
employer’s obligation to pay wages during the worker’s military service. 
Consequently the matter is dealt with in accordance with the princi- 
ples of civil law. The mutual obligations of the two parties to the 
contract being suspended, the worker has no right to wages. 


Salaried Employees (“ Intellectual Workers ”’). 

The Decree of 16 March 1928 concerning the contracts of employ- 
ment of intellectual workers guarantees the payment of salaries in the 
following circumstances : 

(a) For a period of three months, when the employee is unable 
to perform his duties owing to his being called up for military training 


in the reserve ; (The employer may, however, deduct from the salary 
the sums received by the employee from the State Treasury. 

These provisions do not apply if in the course of the three months 
the contract of employment is terminated in consequence of the 
expiration of the agreed period or of the period for the carrying out 
of the stipulated work, or in consequence of notice to leave given 
before the worker was called to the Colours.) 

(b) When the worker is temporarily unable to perform his duties 
for a sufficient reason, for example owing to a short period of military 
training. 

These provisions suggest that the payment of salary is guaranteed 
only during a comparatively short period. In the case of active service 
(a long period) or of mobilisation (an indeterminate period) the 
payment of salary depends on civil law; in other words a salaried 
employee cannot claim payment. 


Workers covered by the Code of Obligations. 


The Code of Obligations, dated 27 October 1933, applies to persons 
who are not covered by the two above-mentioned Decrees, such as 
seamen, dockers, agricultural workers, domestic servants, etc.} 

According to the Code an employee whose employment is his sole 
or principal means of livelihood retains his right to remuneration even 
if he is prevented from performing his work for reasons which are 
not attributable to his fault in consequence of being called up for 
military training or other similar serious grounds. 
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Except where more favourable provision is made for the employee, 
he is not entitled to this right for a period of more than a fortnight, and 
then only if he was employed for not less than six months before the 
occurrence of the hindrance in question. 

The employee is entitled to this remuneration even if the employ- 
ment ends before the expiry of the above-mentioned period of a fort- 
night by the employer’s giving notice during the period of hindrance 
or by the employer’s rescinding the contract prematurely through no 
fault of the employee. It should be noted, however, that the provisions 
of military legislation discussed above which prohibit the dismissal of 
the worker appear to have rendered the above provision superfluous. 

If the employment lasts for less than six months, the employee 
retains his right to remuneration if for a sufficient reason he is unable 
to perform his work during a short period. 

The employee may not renounce his rights in advance. The em- 
ployer is entitled to deduct from the remuneration due to the employee 
any amount received by the latter during the period in question from 
public moneys, with the exception of sums received during a period of 
military training. 

It follows from these provisions that a worker who has been 
employed for not less than six months may claim two weeks’ remu- 
neration if he is called up for military training or is prevented from 
carrying out his work for some other similar serious reason. Calling 
to the Colours in the event of war may certainly be regarded as a 
serious reason giving the right to payment of wages. On the other 
hand, if the worker has had less than six months’ employment with 
the employer, his remuneration is due only if he is unable to perform 
his work during a short period for a sufficient reason. It does not 
seem that this provision can be applied to mobilised workers. 


Wartime Measures Affecting Hours of Work 
and Rest Periods 


INTRODUCTION 


This survey of the regulation of hours of work and allied questions 
relates to measures adopted in anticipation or in consequence of the 
war in belligerent countries and in neutral countries which have 
mobilised. Particulars are given with regard to the action taken in 
Belgium, France, Germany, Great Britain, and Hungary. 

It should be noted that this survey makes no claim to present a 
complete picture of the wartime system of hours of work in these 
countries. The measures themselves are not complete. In the first 
place, some of them apply only to certain categories of employment. 
In the second place, many of the measures do not themselves constitute 
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a system of regulation, but invest the national competent authority 
with powers of execution and application. 

In certain cases, as will be seen from the detailed information 
given below, the measures taken in a particular country suspend the 
provisions of the legislation existing at the outbreak of the war while 
authorising the national competent authority to replace them by other 
provisions. In other cases the Decree or Order does not itself suspend 
the legislation, but authorises the national competent authority either 
to suspend it wholly or partially or to grant exceptions to its provisions. 

One feature which is common to nearly all these wartime measures 
is the wide power granted to the national administrative authority to 
suspend, to modify, or to regulate. Only when this administrative 
action has been completed will it be possible to fill in the bare outlines 
of this first survey of the regulation of hours of work under the pressure 
of war conditions. 4 


Hours oF Work 
Belgium 

In Belgium a Royal Order issued on 26 August 1939 provides that, 
should additional classes be mobilised, the provisions of the Act of 
14 June 1921 relating to the eight-hour day and the 48-hour week and 
Administrative Orders under the Act of 9 July 1936 instituting a 
40-hour week in industries or branches of industry where work is 
carried on under unhealthy, dangerous or trying conditions may be 
departed from. Exceptions may be granted by the Minister of Labour 
and Social Welfare to specified undertakings or to entire industries, 
either unconditionally or subject to certain conditions. ? 

A communiqué issued by the Ministry of Labour and Social Welfare 
stated that there had never been any question of suspending the 
effects of the Eight Hour Day Act, and that the measures to be taken 
by the Government would relate only to exceptional cases concerned 
with national defence. 





1 Measures relating specially to women and to young persons are not mentioned 
in this survey ; they will be covered in a survey of the wartime regulation of condi- 
tions of work of women and young persons which is being prepared for a later issue 
of the Review. 

2 The Act of 1921 provides that the actual hours of work may not exceed eight 
in the day or 48 in the week ; the daily limit may be extended to nine hours if the 
workers have a holiday on Saturday afternoon. These limits may be exceeded in 
the following cases, among others : (1) for seasonal industries and for some special 
industries ; (2) to meet an exceptional rush of work (two hours a day and 30 days 
a year); (3) for preparatory and supplementary work ; (4) in cases of accident 
or force majeure. In all these cases the remuneration paid for work in excess of the 
normal limits mentioned above must be not less than time and a quarter for the 
first two hours of overtime during the day and time and a half thereafter. Time 
and a half must be paid for overtime on Sunday. Up to the present the Act of 1936 
has been applied to underground work in coal mines, metal mines, and workings 
for the extraction of potter’s clay (45 hours of actual work per week), and to the work 
of loading and unloading in the ports of Antwerp, Brussels, Ghent, and Ostend 
(40 hours of actual work per week), and in the port of Bruges (42 hours of actual 
work per week). 
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Application of the Act. 

On 28 September 1939 it was announced that the Cabinet had 
approved a draft Order regulating the application of the Eight Hour 
Day Act in undertakings executing urgent work for national defence. 
It was pointed out that the Act is kept in force in its entirety. The 
exceptions will be permitted in accordance with a provision of the Act 
itself. The Order lays down general rules to be applied in cases arising 
out of the war situation. 

During the negotiations in connection with these special measures, 
the trade unions insisted that the effort which the workers were thus 
called upon to make should have a counterpart in the taxation of 
exceptional profits made as a result of the war. 


France 


In France several Decrees regulating hours of work have been 
issued. They include one of 1 September 1939 relating to industrial 
and commercial undertakings, one of 8 September 1939 relating to the 
central offices of Government departments, one of 10 September 1939 
relating to underground work in mines and open workings, and one 
of 20 September 1939 relating to public administration. Decrees 
relating to hours of work in rail transport and in the mercantile marine 
are in preparation. 


Industrial and Commercial Undertakings. 

The Decree of 1 September 1939 regulates hours of work in the 
industrial and commercial undertakings covered by Book II, Section 6, 
of the Labour Code. ? 

Limits of hours of work. In virtue of the Decree, hours of work may 
be extended to 60 in the week, no special permit being necessary. 
They should be arranged so as not to exceed 11 in the day. 

The labour inspector may however authorise work to be spread 
over a period other than a week, with a view to making up time lost 
through stoppages of work, provided that the working day may not 
exceed 12 hours. 

The limit of 60 hours may be lowered for a particular locality or 
region, or for particular occupations or classes of workers, by Order of 
the Minister of Labour. 

In continuous operations a maximum of 56 hours may be worked 
in the week, on an average calculated over a period of 12 weeks ; the 
limit may be extended to 72 hours, subject to the grant of a permit by 
the labour inspector, in the case of work carried out in the interests 
of national defence or some public service. 





1 The system of hours of work in industry and commerce existing in France prior 
to 1 September 1939 was that resulting from the Act of 21 June 1936 establishing 
the 40-hour week and the Decrees issued in accordance with it, the Legislative Decree 
of 12 November 1938 providing for additional flexibility in the system of hours of 
work, and the Decree of 21 April 1939 prolonging hours of work to 45 a week as a 
provisional measure, overtime rates being payable after 45 hours’ work at 5 per cent. 
above the normal rates. Details of the standing and temporary exceptions authorised 
are given below. 
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Eaceptions.1 Besides the standing exceptions allowed under the 
previous system of regulation of hours of work, the labour inspector 
may provisionally grant other exceptions for preparatory or comple- 
mentary work which must necessarily be carried on outside the limits 
fixed for the general working of the undertaking, or in the case of 
certain classes of staff whose work is essentially intermittent. These 
exceptions require confirmation by Order of the Minister of Labour 
in order to become permanent. 

The temporary exceptions fixed by the previous regulations apply 
also to the 60-hour week referred to above. 

As regards pressure of work arising out of national necessity, the 
duration of the exception and the conditions under which it may be 
utilised will be fixed by agreement between the labour inspector and 
the local representative of the Minister concerned. 


Organisation of work. Subject to such arrangements for supervision 
as the labour inspector may prescribe, the organisation of work by 
roster or on a rota system is authorised, no permit being necessary. 
The labour inspector may however suspend the benefit of authorisation 
in cases where it is unjustified. 

In the case of work connected with national defence, the decision 
to withdraw authorisation must be reached by agreement between 
the labour inspector and the local representative of the service 
concerned. 

These provisions may not have the effect, unless this is authorised 
by the labour inspector by reason of exceptional circumstances, of 
reducing the rest period between two consecutive working days to less 
than ten hours. 

Remuneration. Hours of work may be extended to 45 in the week 
without any change in the weekly wages hitherto payable for 40 hours 
of actual work. 

For a period of six months, this provision will not be accepted as a 
justification for any reduction in the weekly wages paid for 40 hours 





1 The exceptions provided for by regulation prior to 1 September 1939 were 
determined by a series of Decrees relating to the various branches of industry and 
commerce, in virtue of the Act of 21 June 1986 establishing the 40-hour week, 
the Legislative Decree of 12 November 1938 providing for additional flexibility in 
the system of hours of work, and the Decree of 21 April 1939 prolonging hours of 
work to 45 a week, as a provisional measure. The exceptions are either standing 
or temporary. Standing exceptions are granted for particular categories of work 
—preparatory and complementary work, essentially intermittent work, work 
relating to the loading and the unloading of goods, indispensable work for the 
co-ordination of the work of two successive shifts, etc. The categories of work or 
of workpeople, the duration of the standing exceptions, and also the conditions 
in which these exceptions may be granted, were determined in the various Decrees 
applicable to the particular branches of industry and commerce. During the last 
three years no important modification was made in the system of standing excep- 
tions. Temporary exceptions are authorised in case of urgent work whose immediate 
execution is necessary to prevent accidents or repair the damage caused by them, 
to organise rescue and salvage measures, or to meet the needs of exceptional pressure 
of work. The system of overtime to meet the needs of exceptional pressure of work 
has been modified considerably in the last year. Temporary exceptions are also 
provided for in the case of work carried out in the interests of national safety and 
defence or in the interests of a public service by order of the Government. 
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of actual work in the case of persons whose hours of work are not 
increased to 45 in the week, nor may workers be dismissed on this 
account without permission from the labour inspector. 

Hours worked in excess of 45 in the week will be paid for at three- 
quarters of the normal hourly wages calculated at one forty-fifth of 
the weekly wages hitherto paid for 40 hours of work. The remaining 
quarter will be paid by the employer to the Treasury as a contribution 
to a National Solidarity Fund for the payment of allowances to the 
families in necessitous circumstances of men serving with the forces. 

These provisions relating to the remuneration of hours of work 
were modified by a Decree of 26 September 1939. From 2 October 
1939 the remuneration corresponding to work done from the 40th to 
the 45th hour inclusive will be retained by the employer and paid to the 
Treasury for the National Solidarity Fund. Further, the rate 
fixed for the contribution from the payment made for time worked in 
excess of 45 hours is raised from 25 to 331/; per cent. 

As from 1 October a national contribution equal to 15 per cent. 
of occupational earnings is payable by men between the ages of 18 and 
49 who do not belong to any military unit. This contribution will be 
paid to the Treasury for the National Solidarity Fund mentioned 
above. The provisions will not apply to persons who are unfit for 
military service and in receipt of a pension payable under the regula- 
tions applicable to disabled ex-service men or civilians disabled during 
the war of 1914-1918. 


Supervision and collective bargaining. The provisions of the legisla- 
tion previous to this Decree relating to measures of supervision, and 
particularly to the timetable and the nominal roll of workers on each 
shift, remain in effect. Other methods of supervision may be deter- 
mined by Orders of the Minister of Labour. 

The Decree suspends the application of laws and regulations 
concerning conciliation and arbitration ; but on 8 September 1939 a 
rectification of this provision was issued, according to which Decrees 
promulgated on the proposal of the Minister of Labour may determine 
a system of conciliation and arbitration for the duration of hostilities. 
The Decree of 1 September 1939 also suspends the application of any 
provisions concerning the review of wages in collective agreements and 
contracts of employment. 


Underground Work in Mines and Open Workings. 


The Decree of 1 September 1939 relating to hours of work in 
industrial and commercial undertakings required the Minister of 
Labour and the Minister of Public Works to issue a Decree to 
regulate hours of work for underground work in mines, open work- 
ings, and quarries. This Decree, which was issued on 10 Septem- 
ber 1939, fixes working conditions on the basis of the provisions of the 
Decree of 1 September 1939. It applies to underground potash mines 
subject to the measures of adaptation necessitated by the application 
of the previous legislation covering hours of work in potash mines. 


Limits of time spent in the mine. The maximum time spent by 
workers in mines and open workings may not exceed 52 hours and 
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80 minutes a week or 8 hours and 45 minutes a day, calculated over a 
period of six days a week. 

Hours of work may be extended by a joint Order issued by the 
Ministers of Public Works and Labour within the limits laid down by 
the Decree of 1 September 1939. 

The mining engineer may authorise the recovery of time lost as a 
result of collective stoppages of work, provided that the working day 
does not exceed 10 hours and 45 minutes and that the interval 
between two rest days for the same worker does not exceed three 
weeks. 


Exceptions. In case of an accident or the likelihood of an accident 
and in case of force mejeure or urgent work on machines, plant, or 
equipment, time spent in the mine may be extended indefinitely for 
urgent work the immediate execution of which is necessary for the 
organisation of salvage operations. Time spent in the mine may be 
prolonged indefinitely on one day and by two hours on the following 
days for other urgent work. 

The mining engineer may authorise a special extension of time 
spent in the mine to cope with work required for purposes of national 
defence. 

In addition to the standing exceptions laid down in previous 
regulations governing hours of work, the mining engineer may also, 
as a temporary measure, authorise other exceptions for preparatory 
or complementary work which must of necessity be done outside the 
time limits established for the general operation of the undertakings 
or for certain classes of workers whose work is mainly of an intermittent 
nature. 

In order to facilitate the periodical changing of shift timetables, 
an Order approved by the mining engineer may authorise work in 
excess of the prescribed limits for workers whose presence is indis- 
pensable for the working of pumps, ventilators, and air compressors, 
and for the feeding of horses. For each of the workers of these cate- 
gories, weekly time spent in the mine, calculated over a period of 12 
weeks, may not exceed the limits established by the present Decree. 


Organisation of work. The mining engineer may authorise the 
organisation of work by roster in a pit or shaft or in a part of a pit or 
shaft so as to allow such work to be carried on every day, including 
Sunday. 


Remuneration. Hours of work may be extended to 48% a week 
without any change in the weekly wages hitherto paid in underground 
undertakings. 

For a period of six months, this provision will not be accepted as a 
justification for any reduction in the weekly wages corresponding 
to the statutory hours for persons whose working week is not extended 
to 431% hours, nor may workers be dismissed on this account without 
permission from the mining engineer. 

Time worked in excess of 434% hours a week will be paid for at 
three-quarters of the normal hourly wages calculated by dividing by 
431%, the weekly wages hitherto paid for the statutory hours of work 
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in 1936.1 The remaining quarter will be retained by the employer 
and paid to the Treasury as a contribution to the National Solidarity 
Fund set up by the Decree of 1 September 1939. 


Supervision and collective bargaining. The managers of under- 
ground mines and open workings must display at the mine-head the 
times at which shifts or groups of workers must begin and terminate 
respectively the descent into and the ascent from the mine. They must 
also enter in a special register, which must be kept at the disposal 
of the mining engineer and the miners’ delegate, all extensions made in 
connection with urgent work, the recovery of time lost through stop- 
pages of work, preparatory or complementary work, or other forms of 
work mentioned above. 

The application of the laws and regulations concerning conciliation 
and arbitration is suspended, and likewise the application of any 
provisions concerning the review of wages in collective agreements 
and contracts of employment. 


Central Offices of Government Departments. 


On 8 September 1939 the President of the Republic issued a Decree 
relating to hours of work and weekly rest in the central offices of Gov- 
ernment Departments. The effect of this Decree is to retain for the 
office staff the limit of 45 hours, provided for by the Decree of 21 April 
1939. For other staff, hours of work remain 48 a week. The Decree 
fixes in detail daily hours of attendance and the distribution of hours 
over the week. 


Public Administration. 


On 20 September 1939 the President of the Republic issued a 
Decree providing that during the period of hostilities Departmental 
Orders will fix for each department the duration and the distribution 
of hours of work within the limits of 60 hours a week. Service is 
permanent for staff lodged on the premises. This Decree suspends 
until the cessation of hostilities the application of the above- 
mentioned provisions of the Decree of 8 September 1939 determining 
hours of work in central offices. 


Germany 


In Germany a National Defence Council was set up on 30 August 
1989, with power to promulgate Orders having the force of law 
during the emergency period. On 1 September 1939 the Council made 
use of these powers to promulgate two Orders, one of which amends 
and supplements the existing labour legislation, while the other 
restricts the possibility of changes of employment. A further Order 
of 4 September 1939 deals with emergency economic measures. 


1 That is, 38 hours and 40 minutes per week. Before 10 September 1939, in virtue 
of Decrees of 22 February 1939 and 10 May 1939, all overtime in mines—that is to 
say, hours worked beyond 38 hours and 40 minutes per week in underground work 
and 40 hours in surface work—was to be paid for at an overtime rate of 10 per cent. 
above the normal rate. 
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Limits of Hours of Work. 


According to the Order of 4 September 1939 relating to emergency 
economic measures, the Minister of Labour has power in general to 
permit exceptions to the existing provisions concerning hours of work 
and other conditions of employment. The Order of 1 September 1989 
amending the existing labour legislation lays down the following rules : 

In so far as they regulate the hours of work of manual workers 
and salaried employees of the male sex over the age of 18 years during 
working days, the provisions of the Order of 30 April 1938 concerning 
hours of work, the Act of 29 June 1936 concerning hours of work in 
bakeries and pastrycooks’ establishments, the Order of 13 February 
1984 concerning hours of work in hospitals, and the rules made 
under Section 120 (f) of the Industrial Code (relating to unhealthy 
undertakings) are suspended. ? 

The labour inspectors, or in the case of hospitals the authorities 
responsible for supervising the enforcement of the regulations concern- 
ing hours of work, may restrict the application of this exceptional 
measure in certain undertakings or institutions if such a measure is 
considered indispensable for the protection of the workers. 


Remuneration. 


The workers are no longer entitled to extra pay for overtime and 
for work on Sundays or public holidays or at night. The stringency of 
these provisions may be mitigated in the workers’ favour by measures 
concerning the tax on wages and concerning prices. 

The Order relating to emergency economic measures provides 
for an appreciable increase in the rate of income-tax, but this increase 
does not apply to income not exceeding 2,400 marks—that is, not 
exceeding 234 marks a month or 90 pfennigs an hour. 

Prices must be brought down in proportion to the savings effected 
on wages. In future, prices must be calculated on the basis of the rates 
of wages and salaries authorised by the Order. 


1 The Order of 30 April 1938 provides that in industrial and commercial under- 
takings normal hours of work may not exceed eight in the day on each working day, 
or alternatively a total of 96 hours per fortnight, the maximum daily hours then 
being ten. It is possible however for the normal hours of work to be increased to 
ten on each working day by collective rules. Normal or exceptional work in excess 
of eight hours a day or 96 hours a fortnight, whichever system is adopted, must be 
paid for at the rate of time and a quarter, unless some different system is prescribed 
by the competent authority ; this does not apply to extensions due to force majeure. 
The Act of 29 June 1936 provides that in bakeries and pastrycooks’ establishments 
normal hours of work may not exceed eight on each working day or 96 per fort- 
night. Collective rules may, however, increase the normal daily hours to ten. As 
a general rule, work at night, on Sundays, and on public holidays, is prohibited. 
Except in the case of extensions due to force majeure, time and a quarter must be 
paid for overtime during the day and for work at night, on Sundays, or on public 
holidays, unless some other system is prescribed by the competent authority. The 
Order of 13 February 1934 provides that hospital staffs may be called upon to work 
up to ten hours a day and 60 hours a week, including Sundays and public holidays. 
These limits do not apply to occasional urgent work which must be performed 
immediately. There are no provisions concerning remuneration for overtime. 
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Supervision and Procedure. 


As in the past, the authorities set up by the National Labour 
Regulation Act of 1934—the Labour Trustees—are mainly responsible 
for fixing working conditions, by means of collective rules. The Minister 
of Labour may, however, issue Orders departing from the existing 
legislation concerning the establishment and substance of collective 
rules. 

The procedure for fixing conditions of employment has been made 
more elastic. The Labour Trustee is no longer required to consult 
the statutory Committee of Experts when drawing up guiding prin- 
ciples relating to contracts of employment or collective rules. He has 
also the power to issue collective rules for a single establishment, 
whereas under the Act these rules could be issued only for a group of 
establishments. 


Application. 

A number of Orders have been issued by Labour Trustees and other 
authorities in application of the Orders of the National Defence Council 
of 1 and 4 September 1939. 

The Labour Trustee for the District of Westphalia and Lower 
Rhine issued on 6 September an Order prohibiting the payment of 
increased rates for overtime, night work, and work on Sundays and 
public holidays. 

The Labour Trustee for Hesse, in agreement with the Gauleiter, 
has taken steps to prescribe the manner in which deductions made from 
wages in accordance with the provisions of the War Economy Order 
should be utilised for the benefit of the community. This refers to 
the economies achieved by the abolition of extra pay for overtime, 
Sunday work, and night work, the suspension of holidays, and the 
stabilisation of all wages and salaries. All the savings effected in this 
way must be paid into a special account with the Reichsbank until the 
Government has taken a decision on the subject. 

Another Order was issued on 6 September 1939 by the Prefect of 
Police in Berlin, altering the closing hours for food shops in order that 
workers may be able to buy their food later in the evening. In order 
to compensate the staff of food shops for this extra work, a break in the 
middle of the day has been made compulsory. The shops will now 
close at 8 p.m., a break being granted in the middle of the day from 
12.30 to 3.30 p.m. The regulations concerning hours of work provide 
that normally shops should be closed to the public from 7 p.m. to 


~ 


¢ a.m. 


Great Britain 


In Great Britain, where the hours of work of adult males are in 
general regulated by collective agreement, discussions have taken 
place in certain industries with regard to the adaptations that may be 
necessary under war conditions. In addition, an Order has been made 
by the Minister of Transport with regard to the hours of road-transport 
drivers. 
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Printing Trades. 

In the printing trades, at an informal conference which took place 
on 81 August 1989 between representatives of the British Federation 
of Masters Printers, the Newspaper Society, and the Printing and 
Kindred Trades Federation, an agreement was arrived at for a re- 
arrangement of hours to meet the exigencies of business during wartime. 
If work has to be suspended during an air raid, there will be no deduc- 
tion of pay. A war emergency committee will be set up to deal with 
any difficulties that may arise owing to the emergency ; these diffi- 
culties will be met by both employers and employees in a spirit of 
accommodation. The agreement came into effect on 1 September, but 
is subject to revision after 30 September 1939. 


Flour Milling. 

It was announced on 15 September 1939 that an arrangement in 
regard to time lost through air raids or warnings had been concluded 
in the flour-milling and cattle-food industries. Workpeople arriving 
late because of a raid or warning are to be paid from the time they were 
due to begin work. Those having to take shelter during their working 
hours are to be paid for this period of interrupted work. .Those having 
to work after their normal shift finishes, as a consequence of delay in 
their relief because of a raid or warning, are to be paid at the ordinary 
rates for time worked. 


Shipbuilding and Engineering Trades. 


It was also announced on 15 September 1989 that at a meeting of 
the Executive Council of the Confederation of Shipbuilding and 
Engineering Trade Unions the possibility of revising hours and working 
conditions in order to expedite with safety the output of necessary 
war materials had been discussed. 


Road Transport. 

In the case of road-transport drivers, whose hours of driving are 
' governed by legislative provisions, the Minister of Transport has made 
an Order under the Defence Regulations to the effect that Section 19 
of the Road Traffic Act of 1930 shall not apply to motor vehicles while 
used for the haulage of material or supplies for Government purposes 
in defence services. Section 19 of the Act provides that it shall not be 
lawful for any person to drive, or cause or permit any persons employed 
by him or subject to his orders to drive, for any continuous period of 
more than five and a half hours, for continuous periods amounting in 
the aggregate to more than 11 hours in any period of 24 hours, or so 
that the driver has not at least ten consecutive hours for rest in any 
period of 24 hours calculated from the commencement of any period 
of driving. 

The Order provides that the above limits shall be respected unless 
the holder of the licence of the vehicle enters, on the current records 
required to be kept by him, the fact that the driver is employed on the 
haulage of materials or supplies for Government purposes in defence 
services and unless the driver has at least ten consecutive hours of 
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rest after every occasion on which an excess period is worked under 
the Order. 
Hungary 

In Hungary the Council of Ministers issued on 2 September 1939 
an Order provisionally suspending certain regulations concerning the 
conditions of employment of persons employed in industry or trade. 
The maximum limits of working hours laid down in various Orders 
issued under the Act of 1937 relating to hours of work, wages, and paid 
holidays, or under the Order of 1935 giving the Government power to 
regulate conditions of employment provisionally, have thus been 
suspended. 4 

The industries and occupations affected are the following : printing ; 
shoemaking ; textiles and tapestry ; flour milling ; clothing ; butchers 
and pork butchers ; timber and bones ; chemicals and rubber ; metals ; 
paper; leather; furs and feathers; stone work, glass works, and 
potteries ; breweries and manufacture of ices and non-alcoholic drinks ; 
retail shops ; hotels ; restaurants ; premises for the sale of drinks and 
all undertakings selling food or drinks for consumption on the 
premises ; banks ; insurance undertakings and all commercial under- 
takings other than retail shops ; transport undertakings ; and persons 
engaged as salaried employees in industrial undertakings. 


Rest PERIops 


In France, Germany, and Great Britain, new regulations have been 
issued with regard to the suspension, modification, or retention, of 
certain provisions relating to rest periods. 


France 
Weekly Rest. 

In France, two measures have been taken relating exclusively to 
the weekly rest. The first of these, an Order of the Prime Minister, 
issued on 2 September 1939, under Book II, Section 49, of the Labour 
Code, temporarily suspends the weekly rest in undertakings belonging 
to the State and in undertakings where work is done in execution of 
State contracts or in the interests of national defence. 

With a view to avoiding any error in the interpretation of this 
Order, a rectification was issued on 8 September 1939 to make it clear 





1 In accordance with these Orders, normal hours of work are usually eight in 
the day and 48 in the week for workers in the various branches of industry ; they 
are eight in the day and 44 in the week for salaried employees in industry, transport, 
and commercial activities other than retail trade and the hotel industry. They are 
nine in the day and 54 in the week in retail trade, except in the case of provision 
shops in the larger towns, where they are ten in the day and 60 in the week. The 
ten-hour day and 60-hour week is also prescribed for hotels, restaurants, and cafés 
throughout the country. In commercial undertakings other than retail shops and in 
road-transport and forwarding undertakings, the hours of work vary, according 
to the different occupational groups, from nine in the day and 54 in the week to 12 
in the day and 72 in the week. In all cases the minimum rate of pay for overtime 
in excess of the above hours is time and a quarter. 
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that the suspension is not an obligation, but a power which it is for the 
heads of the undertakings concerned to use in so far as the necessities 
of production may require. 

The other measure, a Decree issued on 6 September 1939, provides 
that the weekly rest may temporarily be granted by roster in all 
undertakings where it is not suspended owing to mobilisation. 

Provisions relating to the weekly rest also figure in the Decrees 
of 8 and 10 September relating to hours of work in Government 
departments and in mines. 

As regards the central offices of Government departments, the 
Decree of 8 September provides that, as a temporary measure and for 
the duration of hostilities, Saturday afternoon and Sunday rest may 
be granted by roster. 

For underground work in mines and open workings, the Decree of 
10 September stipulates that, in accordance with the Decree of 
1 September 1939, which temporarily sanctioned the grant of weekly 
rest by roster, the rest day need not be the same for all workers in the 
same undertaking and may be reduced to less than 24 hours provided 
that it exceeds 15 hours and that its average length calculated over 
three consecutive rest days is 24 hours. 


Daily Rest. 
With regard to the daily rest, the Decree of 1 September 1939, 
as mentioned above in connection with hours of work, stipulates that 


the provisions relating to the organisation of work in shifts and by 
roster may not have the effect, unless this is authorised by the labour 
inspector by reason of wholly exceptional circumstances, of reducing 
the rest period between two consecutive working days to less than ten 
hours. 


Germany 


In Germany, the Order of 1 September 1939, to which reference 
has been made above in connection with hours of work, stipulates 
that, subject to the right of the Minister of Labour to issue general 
measures, the higher administrative authorities or any other authority 
appointed by them may, in the case of manual workers and salaried 
employees over the age of 18 years in undertakings to be specified 
by the authority, wholly or partially suspend the provisions of 
the legislation relating to hours of work including Sections 105 (0) 
to (¢) of the Industrial Code, which prohibit night work and Sunday 
work, fix shop-closing hours, prescribe breaks, etc. 


Great Britain 


In Great Britain, the Order made by the Minister of Trans- 
port, to which reference is made above, stipulates that the pro- 
visions of Section 19 of the Road Traffic Act of 1980 shall be respected 
unless, inter alia, the driver has at least ten consecutive hours of 
rest after every occasion on which an excess period is worked 
under the Order. 
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Allowances for Families of Mobilised Men 


INTRODUCTION 


An analysis is given below of the principles underlying the schemes 
of allowances for the families of mobilised persons in France, Germany, 
Great Britain, and Switzerland. In France and Great Britain, the 
regulations are new ones, introduced early in September 1939, while 
in Germany and Switzerland the regulations existed in advance, 
and had merely to be put into operation. 

These allowances are intended for families whose breadwinners 
are called to the Colours, and who are therefore in necessitous circum- 
stances. The purpose is to secure, by means of a system of national 
assistance and solidarity, the maintenance of persons who were 
formerly maintained by the mobilised persons, and who have not 
sufficient resources in their absence. 

The regulations define the beneficiaries and the conditions for 
the payment of allowances. 

As a general rule it is only the wife of the mobilised man and his 
children not yet earning their living who are automatically presumed 
to be economically dependent on the breadwinner ; other claimants 
are generally required to prove to the satisfaction of the assistance 
authority that they were actually dependent on him. In fixing the 
rates of allowances, account is taken of the number of dependants 
by paying supplements in respect of children. In some countries, 
other items are taken into account in calculating the basic allowance, 
such as the cost of living in the district of residence of the applicant 
or the fraction of the soldier’s pay which is made over to his family. 
In this way the rates of allowances, although uniform in principle, 
can be adapted within certain limits to individual circumstances. 

These allowances granted to the families of men who have been 
called up are quite distinct from poor relief. All families satisfying 
the prescribed conditions are entitled to claim the allowance. This 
right constitutes an effective guarantee of subsistence extended by 
the community to these families. 

The measures taken to secure the reinstatement in employment 
of mobilised workers and guarantee their wages are discussed above. 
The following analysis is restricted to separation allowances, and 
does not deal with provisions for protecting mobilised persons and their 
families in the event of delays in the payment of rent when no special 
rent allowances are paid by the community. 


FRANCE 


The Journal Officiel of 8-9 September 19389 published a Legislative 
Decree providing for allowances for necessitous families in France 
when the breadwinners have been called up in the course of mobilisa- 
tion. 
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The allowance, which is payable from the date of mobilisation, 
may be supplemented in proportion to the number of children under 
the age of 16 years maintained by the mobilised person. 

The provision of these allowances will be covered by an appropria- 
tion of 8,000 million francs voted to the Ministry of Public Health 
for the year 1939. 

Beneficiaries 

Only one basic allowance may be paid to any group of persons 
for whom the mobilised man was the indispensable breadwinner. 

Members of necessitous families maintained by the mobilised 
man may claim the allowance in the following order : (1) the wife of 
the mobilised man ; (2) his direct descendants ; (8) his nearest direct 
ascendant. 

In exceptional circumstances the basic allowance may be paid to 
members of the mobilised man’s family or persons maintained by 
him other than his wife, children, and ascendants. 

Any supplements that are payable are granted in the same way 
as the basic allowance. 


Conditions of Award and Rates of Allowances 


The general conditions for granting the daily assistance allowance 
follow from the definition of the allowance and the purpose for which 
it was introduced. 

According to the Legislative Decree, dated 1 September, allowances 
may be granted to the dependants of members of the army, navy, or air 
force, provided that the mobilised person was actually the indispen- 
sable breadwinner of the family. Allowances are reserved for families 
which can prove that they are in necessitous circumstances. 

Special committees, the composition and procedure of which are 
described below, have been set up to assess whether the conditions 
for the granting of allowances have been fulfilled or not. These com- 
mittees decide whether families are in necessitous circumstances and 
were actually dependent on the mobilised person. 

The rates of allowances are fixed by a special Decree. 

The basic allowance is 12 francs a day in Paris and the Department 
of the Seine, 8 francs a day in municipalities of over 5,000 inhabitants, 
and 7 francs elsewhere. 

The supplement in respect of each child under 16 years of age 
maintained by the family breadwinner is 5.50 francs a day in Paris and 
the Department of the Seine and 4.50 francs elsewhere. 


Authorities and Procedure 


The application may be made by the legal representative of the 
applicant. Applications are sent to the mayor of the place of residence 
or, in Paris, to the mayor of the appropriate ward of the city, and a 
receipt is given for the application. 

Subject to the provisions concerning the transitional period, 
applications must be accompanied by the following documents : 
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(1) A statement of taxes payable during the preceding year by 
the applicants themselves, by the breadwinner, and by any other 
persons having maintenance obligations towards them ; 


(2) A statement, certified correct by the mayor, indicating the 
number and relation to the family breadwinner of members of the 
family living either under the same roof or separately ; the income 
and resources of each of those persons, including pensions, allowances, 
or relief of any kind to which they may be entitled ; the area of any 
land they cultivate, the nature of the crops, and the amount of live- 
stock and equipment ; 


(3) Documents showing the civil status of the applicant and his 
or her relationship or connection with the mobilised person, together 
with other information showing that the mobilised person was actually 
the indispensable breadwinner of the family ; 


(4) An Army service certificate. 


As a transitional measure during the 60 days immediately follow- 
ing mobilisation, it is sufficient for applicants to submit to the com- 
mittee, with their applications, the following documents : 


(1) A statement made on oath by the applicant or his representa- 
tive, indicating the name and age of the persons maintained by the 
mobilised person or living with him, together with the income and 
means of subsistence of each of them, if any, and the extent of any 
land cultivated by the family and the number of head of cattle ; 


(2) The opinion of the mayor on the application, with reasons 
in support of that opinion ; 
(3) An Army service certificate. 


If any declaration is subsequently found to be false, the guilty 
persons may not only be required to refund any sums wrongly received 
but may also lose all their rights to any allowance during the whole 
period of mobilisation. 

Applications are dealt with by a committee sitting at the chief 
town in the canton and consisting of the following members : a local 
magistrate or his substitute, as chairman; a general councillor or 
municipal councillor appointed by the prefect ; a tax collector appointed 
by the Chief Paymaster of the department ; and a registrar appointed 
by the Chief Registrar of the department. One or more substitutes 
for these members are appointed by the prefect from among sub- 
stitute magistrates and municipal councillors, and by the Chief Pay- 
master and Chief Registrar of the department from among officials 
of the financial services. 

The Surveyor of Direct Taxes may attend the meetings of the 
committee in an advisory capacity. 

The decisions of the cantonal committee take immediate effect 
and are notified to the applicant, the prefect, the mayor, the Sur- 
veyor of Direct Taxes, and the departmental Supervisor of Poor 
Relief, who have the right to appeal within one month to a depart- 
mental committee consisting of the following : 
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(1) The president of the departmental court or a magistrate 
appointed by him ; 

(2) The Chief Registrar of the department or an official of his 
service appointed by him ; 

(8) The Chief Paymaster of the department or a substitute 
appointed by him ; 

(4) Two members of the general council or of the municipal council 
selected from different wards and appointed by the prefect. 

The Comptroller of Direct Taxes and the departmental Supervisor 
of Poor Relief may attend the meetings of this committee in an 
advisory capacity. 














GERMANY 





The families of persons who are mobilised or called up for compul- 
sory labour service in Germany are entitled to assistance to secure their 
maintenance. This assistance, which is governed by an Act of 30 March 
1936 ! and Orders of 11 July and 1 September 1939 ?, is quite distinct 
from poor relief or other forms of social assistance. 

The basic Act defines the scope of family assistance as regards 
beneficiaries. The assistance takes the form of subsistence allowances, 
together with a number of supplementary payments and allowances 
in kind, such as medical attention. The authority responsible for 
granting assistance is allowed a certain latitude in fixing the amount 
of the allowances but is bound by a number of imperative provisions 
which will be mentioned below. The Government refunds four-fifths 
of the expenditure on family assistance to the local authorities of the 
various towns and districts. 

















Beneficiaries 

Assistance is granted, in so far as their maintenance is not guaran- 
teed or not adequately provided for, to the wife of the person who is 
mobilised, his legitimate or legitimised children, children adopted 
before receipt of the mobilisation order, and the wife’s children by a 
former marriage if they live in the same household. 

Assistance is also granted to the following, if the person who is 
mobilised was wholly or mainly responsible for their maintenance : a 
divorced wife entitled to alimony, grandchildren, ascendants in the 
direct line, adoptive parents, step-parents, and brothers or sisters who 
are orphans and live in the same household. 

Assistance is granted at the request of the parties concerned and 
may be claimed as a right, provided the necessary conditions are 
fulfilled. 

















Conditions of Award and Rates of Allowances 


Two principles govern the granting of assistance allowances : the 
purpose of the allowances is to provide the necessary maintenance, 
















1 Reichsgesetzblatt I, p. 327. 
2 Reichsgesetzblatt I, pp. 1225 and 1563. 
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and the rates are therefore fixed in the light of the normal living 
conditions of the applicant ; the resulting situation must not be more 
favourable on the whole than that enjoyed by the applicant when the 
mobilised person was at home. 


Conditions of Award. 

Generally speaking, applicants may be required to find the neces- 
sary maintenance by taking up employment. This rule cannot be 
applied rigidly, however, and the authorities must consider in every 
case whether an applicant can reasonably be expected to accept a 
given job in view of his or her situation, age, health, and occupational 
training, if any. A woman could not be required, for example, to 
engage in remunerative occupation if this would cause her to neglect 
the education of her children; account must also be taken of the 
household duties of the woman or of the fact that she is required to 
look after other persons living in the same household. 

When the applicant is found fit for employment, he or she must 
register with the employment exchange. Any person failing to do so 
or to accept suitable employment when offered may be refused the 
assistance allowance. 

In determining the needs of the applicant, account must be taken 
of all income, and in particular of remuneration payable under a con- 
tract of employment, and any pensions from public or private sources. 
Certain forms of income may, however, be considered immune and 
not taken into consideration. An applicant may not be called upon 
to use up any savings or to sell a house or other property before 
applying for assistance. 

In accordance with the principle of family solidarity, all mem- 
bers of the mobilised person’s family must unite their efforts and their 
resources to provide the necessary maintenance by their mutual con- 
tributions, even in excess of their maintenance obligations under 
civil law. On the other hand, this family solidarity must not involve 
an unduly heavy burden on one single member of the family. Thus, 
persons engaged in remunerative employment must keep for their 
own use sufficient resources to maintain their full working capacity 
by adequate food and the necessary recreation. 


Rates of Allowances. 

The allowances are calculated on the basis of a scale which takes 
account of the cost of living and the normal standard of living at 
the place of residence of the applicant. This scale, which is higher 
than that for ordinary poor relief, makes provision for two basic 
amounts : one for the wife and children over 16 years of age and the 
other for younger children. * 





1 The difference between the levels of protection provided by family assistance 
and by poor relief was brought out in a recent study (Soziale Praxis, Berlin, 15 Sept. 
1939, p. 1117) from which the following information is taken. 

The basic amount payable to the wife of a mobilised person living in a city is 
about 64 marks a month, while the general rate of poor relief in the same circum- 
stances is 36 marks a month. The supplement in respect of a child under the age 
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In addition to the basic allowance, there is a supplement for 
rent. This supplement covers the entire rent, provided that the 
amount is appropriate to the situation of the applicants and that the 
dwelling can be considered suitable in view of the number, age, sex, 
and health conditions, of the persons who live in it. 

When the family has a house of its own, an allowance to cover 
rates and taxes may be paid in place of the rent supplement. In 
this case at least half the house must be occupied by the family of 
the mobilised person. No allowance is paid in respect of family dwell- 
ings containing more than two flats intended to be leased to other 
persons, 


Medical Assistance. 

The Order of 11 July 1939 laid down the principle that the families 
of mobilised persons were entitled to necessary medical assistance. 
During pregancy or childbirth women are entitled to the attendance 
of a midwife free of charge and, in certain circumstances, to medical 
attendance, a contribution towards the cost of confinement, and a 
periodical allowance during confinement. Provision is also made 
for a nursing bonus. The purpose of these measures is to ensure 
that the families of mobilised persons enjoy protection equivalent 
to that granted to the families of members of sickness funds under 
the Insurance Code. 


Special Allowances for Independent Workers and their Families. 

Special allowances are payable when the mobilised person managed 
an industrial or handicraft undertaking or an agricultural holding, 
or was engaged in one of the liberal professions. As the maintenance 
of the family is dependent on the continued operation of the under- 
taking, the purpose of the allowance is to keep the business going; 
it is intended mainly to be used for remunerating the worker who is 
engaged to replace the person called up and to pay the rent connected 
with the business. The substitute is generally covered by sickness 
insurance, and proof of his registration with a sickness fund must be 
supplied to the assistance authority. No allowance is payable for 
the remuneration of a substitute belonging to the family of the mobilised 
person. This allowance may not be paid concurrently with the 





of 16 years in a city is about 19.50 marks (10 marks under poor relief), so that if the 
entire family income ceases when the husband and father is mobilised the total 
allowance for a family with one child would be 83.50 marks a month. In addition, 
there is a supplement to cover the entire cost of rent, which would be about 30 
marks, bringing the total up to 113.50 marks a month. The whole of this allowance 
cannot be paid unless the net wage of the mobilised person was not less than 133 
marks, the assumption being that the difference of 20 marks, or approximately 
15 per cent. of the monthly income, represented the requirements of the mobilised 
worker. If the wife of the worker subsequently finds employment the assistance 
allowance is cut down. If the wage for this employment is 60 marks a month 
one-third of that figure is deemed to be immune and is therefore not taken into 
account in calculating the family income. Only half of the fraction of the woman’s 
remuneration which is not deemed to be immune is taken into account. In the 
example chosen the allowance for a woman with one child under the age of 16 years 
would be 94.15 marks, making the total monthly income of the family 154.15 marks. 
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ordinary assistance allowance, since its purpose is to ensure the 
continuance of a business from which the family of the mobilised 
person can obtain the sums necessary for subsistence. The allowance 
for maintenance of an undertaking may, however, be paid jointly 
with the allowance for the rent which has to be paid by the mobilised 
person or his family. 

If the business has to close down because of the departure of the 
mobilised person, the assistance authority pays an allowance to 
cover the rent of the industrial premises or workshops if the fact of 
their lying idle involves loss for the individual concerned. 


Assistance Authorities and Procedure 


Assistance is payable by the local assistance authorities, which 
are the towns and municipalities of any district, united for this purpose 
into a body corporate. The national authorities pay four-fifths of 
the cost of assistance, the procedure for reimbursement being regulated 
by the Minister of Finance in consultation with the Minister of Home 
Affairs. 

The local authorities and unions of local authorities must lend 
their services for this work. In local government areas with more 
than 10,000 inhabitants family assistance allowances may be paid 
through the local administrative services. 

Application must be made by the mobilised person or his represen- 
tatives, either directly to the assistance authority or to the mayor 
of the place of residence. 

The decision lies with the chairman of the assistance authority. 
The military authorities under whom the mobilised person is serving 
must be notified when an allowance is granted. 

Allowances are paid fortnightly in advance. 

Any change in the conditions of existence of the mobilised person 
or his family must be reported to the assistance authority. 

As allowances to the families of mobilised persons are not consider- 
ed poor relief, no refund may be claimed in the event of a subsequent 
improvement in the economic situation of the mobilised person or 
his family, save when allowances have been paid on the basis of state- 
ments which are found to be inexact. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


In Great Britain, uniform regulations have been adopted by the 
Admiralty, the War Office, and the Air Ministry, fixing the conditions 
under which allowances are granted, and the rates of the allowances, 
to the wives, children, and other dependants, of sailors, soldiers, and 
airmen (other than officers), serving in the present war. 


Beneficiaries 
The categories of dependants for whom an allowance may be 
claimed include not only grandparents, parents, brothers, and sisters, 
but separated wives and children, “ unmarried wives ’’, grandchildren, 
and fosterparents. An “ unmarried wife ” and children of the man will 
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be eligible for a special dependants’ allowance equal to the family 
allowance which would be payable if the parties were married, provided 
it is established that the woman lived with the man as his wife and 
was wholly or substantially maintained by him on a permanent 
domestic basis for a reasonable period (normally at least six months) 
immediately before the man’s joining up. 






































Conditions of Award and Rates of Allowances 


General Conditions of Award. 


The grant of allowances is, in all cases, conditional upon the 
making of an allotment by the man himself, on a prescribed minimum 
scale, from his pay to the dependants concerned. 

Except in the case of the wife or widowed mother of the man an 
allowance is granted only where the dependant (and, if a married 
woman, her husband also) is incapable of self-support. This condition 
is fulfilled where the dependant suffers from an infirmity of prolonged 
or permanent character or is below or above certain age limits — 
namely, below the age for compulsory whole-time school attendance 
or above 65 in the case of a man or 60 in the case of a woman. 


Allowances to Families of Married Men. 


The normal weekly rate of the allowance to the family of a married 
man is 17s. for the wife, 5s. for the first child, 8s. for the second, and 
1s. each for any further children. 

To this allowance is added the weekly sum which the man allots 
from his pay to his family and which must reach a minimum varying 
with his rank and pay from 7s. to 28s. 

As stated above, for the purpose of the grant of a family allowance 
a woman who lived with a man as his wife and was wholly or substan- 
tially maintained by him on a permanent domestic basis for a reason- 
able period (normally six months at least) immediately before the 
man joined up is treated as being his wife. 


Allowances to Dependants of Single Men. 


A single man may claim an allowance in respect of one genuinely 
dependent relative : parent, grandparent, brother, or sister. 

The grant of the allowance is subject not only to the condition 
that the relative be incapable of self-support, but also to a household 
means test. Thus the allowance is not granted to a relative belonging 
to a household whose total weekly income, after payment of rent and 
local rates, amounts to 15s. or more per person (a child not above 
compulsory school age counting as half a person) ; and the allowance, 
if granted, must not exceed the sum which would raise the total income 
of the household up to 18s. 6d. a week per person (23s. 6d. in the case 
of a relative living alone). 

The prescribed minimum scale of the allotment from the man’s 
pay is the same as that applied in connection with allowances to the 
families of married men (7s. to 28s. a week). 
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The allowance consists of the supplement necessary to bring the 
allotment up to one of three standard rates—namely, 12s., 17s., 
and 20s. 6d. a week. 

The rate of 12s. a week is applicable where the man, before joining 
up, was contributing over 9s. but less than 15s. to the dependant. 

The rate of 17s. a week is applicable where the man was contribut- 
ing 15s. or more. 

The rate of 20s. 6d. a week is applicable only where the dependant 
is a widowed mother or other relative who is living alone or is a 
member of a household without other income, and is solely dependent 
on the man, and to whom he was previously contributing not less 
than that amount. 

It will be understood that the minimum allotment by itself may, 
in some cases of men in the higher ranks, be equal to or greater than 
the standard rate, so that no supplement is payable. } 


SWITZERLAND 


A summary is given below of the main provisions of the Order 
of 9 January 1931 concerning assistance for the families of mobilised 
persons in Switzerland. ? 


Beneficiaries 

Families which become destitute because the breadwinner has 
been called up for military service are entitled to assistance, which 
must be considered as distinct from poor relief. 

Assistance is granted only to members of the mobilised person’s 
family who were actually maintained by him before his military 
service and who are in necessitous circumstances as the result of 
that service. 

The mobilised person’s family, for the purpose of the above provi- 
sions, is deemed to include his wife, his parents in the direct line, 
whether married or not, and his brothers and sisters, and other 
relatives and connections living in the same household; in special 
circumstances, adoptive parents are also included. Assistance is 
granted equally to members of the family who are not of Swiss nationa- 
lity or who are living abroad, 

The families of mobilised persons who work independently are 
entitled to assistance only if they are deprived of their earnings 
because of military service and thus become destitute. 


Conditions of Award and Rates of Allowances 


In granting and determining the rate of assistance, account is 
taken of the capital and income of all persons living in the family 
of the mobilised person during his period of service, The earnings 
of the mobilised person’s wife are not taken into account except in 
so far as they exceed 3 francs a day ; any earnings in excess of that 









1 The Times, London, 18 Sept. 1939. 
® Recueil des Lois fédérales, No. 2, 14 Jan. 1931, pp. 92-99. 
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amount are counted in full if there are no children in the family, 
but only half is counted if there are children. The whole of any 
earnings of other members of the family living in the household is 
taken into account, as well as any sickness benefit or benefits from 
public or private insurance institutions except those intended to 
cover the cost of illness or accident. 

In determining the rate of allowance, only half of any fraction 
of the wage voluntarily paid by the employer to the mobilised person 
during his service is taken into account. 

In the following circumstances, among others, no allowance is 
payable: (a) when the mobilised person receives unemployment 
benefit from a military insurance scheme; (b) when the mobilised 
person receives his full wage during his period of service ; (c) when 
the joint income of the mobilised person and his family is sufficient 
to provide for the maintenance of the family during his period of 
service, so that there is no justification for State aid (the limits of 
income are fixed by the Military Department) ; (d) when the mobilised 
person was not earning anything before his period of service ; if, how- 
ever, before being called up the mobilised person was unemployed 
and in receipt of unemployment benefit from the public authorities 
or from an unemployment fund subsidised by the public authorities, 
the amount of that benefit is considered as his daily earnings. Similarly, 
when an unemployed worker is called up for service, assistance may 
be granted to his family if it can definitely be proved that he would 
have been able to obtain employment had he not been mobilised. 

Assistance is payable only during the actual period of service, 
and the daily amount may not exceed the following figures : 





Semi-urban 


Towns a 
t local 
Category of dependants (francs) en 


Rural areas 
(francs) 





Adults and children earning on 
their own account 


Children : 


Over 15 years 2.00 1.70 1.40 
10-15 years 1.50 1.20 0.90 
1.00 0.80 0.70 





Under 10 years 

















When mobilised persons, whether married or not, are the chief 
breadwinners in the family and are being trained as non-commissioned 
officers or acting as non-commissioned officers in a school for recruits, 
the amount of the assistance may be increased by 30 per cent. 

If a man called up as a recruit is married, the amount of the assis- 
‘tance may be increased by 20 per cent. 

In principle, the assistance should not exceed the sum which 
the mobilised person paid to his family before being called up. 

The daily assistance paid to the family of a married man may not 
exceed his average daily earnings after deducting the cost of his own 
maintenance, which is taken to be two francs a day. The presumed 
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cost of his maintenance may be reduced to one franc if his earnings 
are low and he has a large family. 

Unmarried men living with their families are, as a general rule, 
treated as married men, but the cost of their maintenance is reckoned 
as three francs a day. If their earnings are low and they are the sole 
supports of a large family, this figure may be reduced to two francs. 


Authorities and Procedure 


Applications for assistance must be sent to the local authority 
either before or immediately after the mobilised person begins his 
service. The local authority must deal with each application as rapidly 
as possible. Before fixing the amount of the assistance, the authority 
must make enquiries as a basis for dealing with the application. It 
then determines the amount and nature of the assistance, which may 
be given wholly or partly in kind. 

Applicants may appeal to the cantonal authorities against decisions 
of the local authorities. A further appeal lies to the Central War 
Commissariat. 


Distribution of the Cost of Assistance 


Three-quarters of the expenditure involved in granting assistance 
to the families of mobilised persons is borne by the Confederation and 
one-quarter by the cantons. 





REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 


Factory Inspection in Bengal 


Factory legislation in India dates from 1881. The law has 
been recast on various occasions, the Act at present in force being 
the Indian Factories Act of 1934 (with amendments of 1935 and 1936). 
This Act, like its predecessors, is a measure passed by the central 
legislature. It is based largely on the recommendations of the Royal 
Commission on Labour which was appointed in 1929 and submitted 
its report in 1931. Inspection is carried out by the Provincial Govern- 
ments, which have their own Factory Inspectorates and their own 
Factory Rules. Prior to the coming into force, on 1 April 1987, of the 
new Constitution, the central Government had certain powers as 
regards the control of dangerous trades and in the exercise of these 
powers had issued a series of Hazardous Occupation Rules. These 
Rules are administered by the Provincial Governments ; the latter 
now have sole power with respect to the making of rules. 

In addition to the Factories Act and the Rules made thereunder, 
the Provincial Inspectorates are also charged with the enforcement 
of the Payment of Wages Act (passed by the central legislature in 
1936 in order to remedy certain abuses which had been found to exist 
with regard to the payment of wages to workers) and of the Rules 
made under the Act by the Provincial Governments. 

In Provinces which have Acts in force for the payment of maternity 
benefits to women workers (Bombay, Central Provinces, Madras, 
Ajmer-Merwara, and Delhi) these Acts also are enforced by factory 
inspectors. 

The Cotton Ginning and Pressing Factories Act of 1925—an 
Act of the central legislature which, besides prescribing measures for 
the marking of bales, the keeping of records of operations, etc., also 
contains certain structural requirements for cotton factories—is in a 
few Provinces administered by the factory inspectors (in some cases 
as regards part only of its provisions). 

Boiler inspection is in most Provinces carried out by a separate 
staff of inspectors. 

The various Provincial Governments issue annual reports on the 
work of the Factory Inspectorates. The central Government publishes 
each year statistics of factories (based on returns from the Provinces) 
together with a general note on the working of the Act during the year. 
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The purpose of the present article is to survey the position existing 
in recent years as regards the work of the inspectorate in the Province 
of Bengal, which has the largest number of factory workers (566,458 
out of 1,675,869 in 1987). 


Tue INDUSTRIAL BACKGROUND 


The jute industry is the most important in the Province, affording 
employment for more than half the total number of workers in registered 
factories. In 1938 the number employed in jute mills was 279,034, in 
cotton spinning and weaving mills 31,447, and in the remaining 
industries 252,310. 

The statistics and reports show that the Province was severely 
affected by the general depression. In 1931, the number of workers 
in registered factories was 480,439, as compared with 563,877 in 1930 
and 589,680 in 1929. In 1982 trade conditions were rather worse than 
in the preceding two years, and the number of factory employees 
showed a further decrease of 26,432. In 1933, the Chief Inspector 
reported an improvement, with indications of a gradual return to 
normal conditions ; the total number of factory employees increased 
by 1,011, though employment in jute mills and railway workshops 
again showed a comparatively heavy decrease. A marked improvement 
in trade and employment took place in 1934. In each of the three 
subsequent years an increase in the number of employees was recorded, 
the total for 1937 being 566,458. There was a decrease of 3,667 in 1938. 

An entirely new industry established in the Province in recent 


years is the rubber industry (manufacture of rubber shoes, rubber buffer 
springs for railway wagons, bicycle tyres, and motor tyres). 


FACTORIES AND Facrory WoRKERS 


The factories subject to the Indian Factories Act are those employ- 
ing 20 workers or more and using power. In addition, a Provincial 
Government may extend the Act, in whole or in part, to any factory 
employing 10 workers or more whether with or without the use of 
power ; in virtue of this provision a number of factories are brought 
under control each year. Prior to 1936 such extension of the scope 
of the Act could be made only with respect to operations carried on 
in premises—that is, within buildings and their compounds. In order 
to permit regulation of establishments working in the open air, an 
amending Act was passed in 1936 enabling manufacturing establish- 
ments conducted in any place to be brought under regulation by 
notification. 

A distinction is made in the statistics between seasonal factories 
and perennial factories. 1 The main seasonal classes are cotton ginning 





1 This distinction was introduced in the statistics of the Government of India 
in 1931, on the recommendation of the Royal Commission on Labour. The definition 
of the term “seasonal’’ which was then adopted differed somewhat from that 
subsequently laid down in the Act of 1934. For this reason the statistics of perennial 
and seasonal factories for 1935 and subsequent years are not strictly comparable 
with those for earlier years. 
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factories, cotton and jute presses, and factories dealing with such 
agricultural products as tea, coffee, sugar, rubber, and indigo. Seasonal 
factories may be transferred to the perennial class if they work for 
more than 180 days in the year; other factories normally regarded 
as perennial may be treated as seasonal if they ordinarily work for 
less than that number of days. For seasonal factories there are special 
provisions as regards hours of work. 

The number of registered factories in Bengal in recent years is 
shown in the following table : 





Factories working during the year 1931 1932 1933 | 1934 





Factories as defined in the 
Act } 


P. 1,118 | 1,131 1,300 
. 401 397| 391 377 
P. 


6 8 8 9 8 


Factories notified 2 
5 5 5 7 9 


Ss 
S 





Total P. | 1,065 1,126 | 1,139 1,279 | 1,308 
S. | 406| 395; 402/ 396| 412/| 388] 386 








Total 1,471 | 1,487 | 1,528 | 1,535 | 1,595 | 1,667 | 1,694 



































1 Employing 20 or more workers, with the use of power. 
* Under the provision permitting extension of control to factories employing 10 or more 


workers whether with or without the use of power. 
P. = Perennial. S. = Seasonal. 
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The statistics of workers-in registered factories are as follows : 





1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 


| 
Adults : 
Men , 351,472 |353,590 | 376,778 430,510 |463,023 


. 37,940 | 40,022 | 41,840 80,232 | 30,922 
Women A 52,514 | 49,649 | 49,560 52,456 | 53,280 
6,994 7,286 7,421 6,815 7,321 


Classification 


roo 





g Adolescents : 
Males : 6,346 6,079 
8,174 2,877 


Females : 422 624 
5 937 796 


Children : 
Boys . | 5,573 | 8,650} 2,882 | 2,462 1,560 702 
1,324 1,225 1,338 1,120 652 630 684 
Girls ‘ 196 23 9 14 10 8 5 
188 189 242 193 106 159 145 





Total 434,080 |407,659 |406,130 | 428,814 |456,709 |489,464 523,713 
46,359 | 46,348 | 48,888 | 50,574 | 56,490 | 41,771 | 42,745 





Total average daily 
number 480,439 |454,007 |455,018 | 479,388 |513,199 (531,235 [566,458 562,791 


ee 






































P, = Perennial. S. = Seasonal. 











REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 


Employment of Children and Adolescents 


The minimum age for admission to employment in factories is 
12 years. In the classification of workers the term “ child ” means a 
person between the ages of 12 and 15, and the term “ adolescent ” 
a person between the ages of 15 and 17. The latter classification was 
introduced in 1935 as a result of a recommendation made by the Royal 
Commission on Labour to which effect was given in the 1984 Act. 
Both children and adolescents must obtain a medical certificate from 
a certifying surgeon before they can be employed in factories. A pro- 
visional certificate may be given by a duly authorised medical prac- 
titioner for a period of three months, pending examination of the child 
or adolescent by the certifying surgeon. An adolescent may be employed 
as an adult if certified fit for such employment ; if not so certified, 
he is deemed to be a child for the purposes of the Act and is subject 
to the conditions governing the employment of children. 

Children and adolescents, while at work, must carry tokens giving 
reference to their certificates of fitness. Where an inspector is of 
opinion that any person working in a factory without a certificate 
of fitness is a child or an adolescent, or that a child or an adolescent 
working in a factory with a certificate is no longer fit for work in the 
capacity stated in the certificate, he may require the person concerned 
to undergo medical examination or re-examination and may also 
exclude him from employment pending the result of the examination 
or re-examination. 

A feature of the statistics is the progressive reduction in the number 
of child workers. In the jute mills, which in 1925 employed 26,500 
children, their employment has now practically ceased. The reluctance 
to employ children is attributed mainly to rigorous application of the 
protection provided by the Act. With the introduction in 1935 of a 
new class of “ adolescent ” workers for whom also a medical certificate 
is required, it was anticipated that, as in the case of child workers, 
there would eventually be a noticeable reduction in the number of 
adolescents employed. While the number rose from 9,360 in 1936 
to 10,376 in 1987, it fell to 6,275 in 1938. 


Employment of Women 

There has been no great change in the proportion of women to men 
employed in factories. The percentage of women employed was 11.25 
of the total in 1935, 11.16 in 1936, 10.7 in 1937, and 10.67 in 1988. 

An amendment of 1935 withdrew the power of exempting women 
managers or supervisors, or women employed in confidential capaci- 
ties, from the prohibition of the employment of women during night 
hours and brought the law into line with the Draft Convention ratified 
by India. 


HEALTH AND SAFETY 


The Act contains provisions relating to sanitation, ventilation, 
temperature, humidification, lighting, overcrowding, water supply, 
safety, etc. 
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Inspectors are empowered to require managers of factories to 
adopt specified measures for the reduction of temperature where con- 
ditions are such as to cause serious discomfort or danger to the workers 
and where the measures do not involve an amount of expense which 
would be unreasonable in the circumstances. Inspectors may also 
require the provision of mechanical or other devices for preventing 
the generation or inhalation of gas, dust, or other impurities. In case 
of defect with respect to lighting, fire-escapes, or fencing of machinery, 
orders to remedy the defect may be issued by inspectors. 

The Provincial Government is empowered to specify as “ hazard- 
ous ” any operation involving a serious risk of bodily injury, poisoning, 
or disease ; to prohibit or restrict the employment on it of women, 
adolescents, and children; to secure the medical examination of all 
persons employed or seeking employment ; and to provide for their 
protection. 

Sanitation 

Close attention is given to the question of sanitation in factories. 
Conditions in the jute and cotton mills and in the larger factories 
are generally satisfactory, but difficulty has been experienced in enfor- 
cing proper standards of sanitation in the smaller factories. It has 
been found in several cases that occupiers of factories are ready to 
erect expensive guards for machinery but object to expense being 
incurred for the improvement of sanitation. 


Welfare 


In virtue of powers conferred on it by the Act, the Provincial 
Government has made rules requiring, in the case of factories in which 
more than 150 workers are ordinarily employed, the provision of 
shelter sheds for the use of the workers during rest periods, and, in the 
case of factories in which more than 50 women workers are ordinarily 
employed, the provision of rooms, under the charge of experienced 
women supervisors, for the use of children under six years of age 
belonging to the women workers. 


Accidents 


Accidents which are fatal or serious (likely to incapacitate the victim 
for more than 20 days) must be reported at once. Slight accidents 
(those of a less serious nature but likely to incapacitate the victim 
for more than 48 hours) must be reported as soon as practicable 
and in any case within 60 hours. In every factory a first-aid box 
or cupboard containing prescribed equipment must be provided ; 
where more than 150 workers are employed an additional box or 
cupboard must be provided for every additional 150 workers. 


The statistics of accidents are as follows : 
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In In In In In In In In Grand 
perennial | seasonal | perennial| seasonal | perennial| seasonal | perennial! seasonal total 
factories | factories | factories | factories | factories | factories | factories | factories 





944 2,252 f 3,227 86 3,313 
854 2,059 2,935 | 7% 3,009 
853 2,628 8,517 | 118 3,630 


963 2,993 4,006 149 4,155 
1,151 4,009 5,195 | 156 5,351 
1,381 5,243 2 6,678 | 138 6,816 
1,497 6,376 7,939 | 120 8,059 
1,675 ‘ 7,550 | 9,279 | 108 9,388 


| | | | 


The accident rate per 1,000 workers has shown an increase in 
recent years ; from 8.66 in 1934 it rose to 10.16 in 1935, 12.83 in 1936, 
14,22 in 1937, and 16.68 in 1938. There is a general unanimity among 
inspectors that better reporting is chiefly accountable for the increase 
in the accidents recorded. It is also considered that the increase is 
much more apparent than real, since, apart from better knowledge 
of and compliance with the law, there is a definite tendency on the 
part of many employers to report accidents which they are not obliged 
to report (those not involving 48 hours’ absence from work). “ Em- 
ployers err on the side of safety rather than come in conflict with the 
law. The margin of error in this direction may be readily appreciated 
when it is realised that of the total increase of 1,248 accidents 1,129 
were minor.”’ (Report of the Chief Inspector, 1937.) Accident sta- 
tistics as at present prepared do not, it is pointed out, convey a true 
idea of the dangers of a particular industry, occupation, or class of 
workers, since the totals are not reduced to a common denominator 
of time-exposure to risk. “ Until improved statistical returns are 
possible, comments on accident totals must of necessity be reserved. ” 
(Report of the Chief Inspector, 1938.) 

The investigation of accidents and the promotion of safety form 
an important part of the work of inspectors. The reports of the Chief 
Inspector emphasise the necessity of educating the workers in safe 
practices and of obtaining the co-operation of employers to this end. 

A handbook entitled “Safety in Factories” was compiled and 
issued by the Factory Department in November 1932. 

With the active co-operation of representatives of the Indian Jute 
Mills Association an agreement was concluded in 1931 between the 
Association and the Department. Under this agreement certain new 
process machinery must in future be fitted with guards and safety 
devices of specified type. By 1936 fifty per cent. of the process machin- 
ery in jute mills had been fitted with the prescribed guards and safety 
devices. The standard laid down in the agreement has been found 
inadequate in practice, largely owing to the workers’ failure to take 
the necessary precautions. 

A branch of the “Safety First” movement was formed in the 
Province in 1936. 
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With the object of reducing the number of accidents in the iron 
and steel industry, particularly in concerns operating blast furnace 
and steel plants, a special investigation in one of the largest plants 
in the Province was made by the district inspector during 1937. He 
found that, although six fatal accidents occurred in the factory during 
the year, not one was due to moving parts of machinery, which on 
the whole were well guarded, but that all were attributable to causes 
arising out of extreme disregard by the workers for their own safety, 
or to lack of supervision and discipline. 

At the request of the International Labour Office, special studies 
were made in 1932 of the question of the organisation of safety services 
in industrial undertakings and in 1936 of the question of the prevention 
of accidents in the wood-working trades. The results of these studies 
are recorded in the reports of the Chief Inspector for the years in 
question. 

Since 1934 Provincial Governments are empowered to require 
the production of certificates of stability before the commencement 
of work in new factories, and inspectors are empowered to require 
such particulars and insist on such tests as they judge necessary to 
satisfy them as to the the stability of existing buildings. 


WorkINnG CONDITIONS 


An important change in working conditions was made in 1934 
by the introduction, on the recommendation of the Royal Commission 
on Labour, of the 10-hour day and 54-hour week in perennial factories 
in place of the 11-hour day and 60-hour week. In the case of seasonal 
factories the previous limits (11 hours per day and 60 hours per week) 
were retained for men workers ; a 10-hour day was prescribed for 
women workers. In continuous processes provision was made for a 
working week of 56 hours. 

No adult worker’s hours may be spread over more than 13 hours 
in a day, including rest periods, without special permission from the 
Provincial Government. 

Women and children are not allowed to work in a factory except 
between 6 a.m. and 7 p.m. or, subject to special permission, between 
5 a.m. and 7.80 p.m. 

The daily hours of work of children must not exceed 5 and must 
not be spread over a longer period than 7 ¥, hours. 

The Provincial Government’s power to grant exemptions from the 
restrictions imposed by the Act with respect to hours of work is subject 
to a provision securing the review of exemptions at least every three 
years. 

A notice must be posted in every factory showing the periods 
within which workers may be required to work. A copy of the notice 
must be sent to the inspector ; any proposed change in the system 
of work which will necessitate a change in the notice must be com- 
municated to the inspector in advance. Provision is made for the 
keeping of registers of hours of work and overtime. All such registers 
must be preserved for twelve months and be available in the factory 
for examination by the inspector. 
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ADMINISTRATION 
Inspections 

The general practice is that every factory should be inspected at 
least once a year; many are inspected twice and some three times 
or even more. The factories which figure in the annual returns as 
“not inspected” include establishments known to be closed and 
unimportant concerns in outlying districts which had been inspected 
the previous year. 

Over three thousand visits are usually made each year to factories 
by the regular inspectors (including special visits for investigation 
of complaints, enquiry into accidents, collection of statistics, etc., 
and surprise visits outside legal working hours). In addition, some 
twenty inspections are made by District Magistrates, who are ex officio 
inspectors for their respective districts. 

The statistics are as follows : 





Number of factories inspected during the year 


Not Total 





inspected ~ 
. : More than anapes | Grand | number of 
Once Twice | Thrice three times | total | inspectors’ 


visits 
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| 496 (246 | 18 13 | 178 





518 | 294 | 229; 18 | 124/ 13 | 198 
528 | 230 | 209 87 | 119| 15 | 199 
280 | 230 30 7 | 201 
583 | 269 249 | 30 | 151 8 | 177 
628 | 275 | 253 | 30 | 169) 16 | 201 
712 | 258 | 250; 20 | 117 4 | 169 
223 | 200 | 32 | 111 | 14 | 130 
































P = Perennial. S = Seasonal. 


Complaints 

A considerable proportion of the complaints received relate to 
matters outside the jurisdiction of the inspectorate, while many 
of those relating to the Factories Act are based on an imperfect know- 
ledge of the provisions of the Act. The most important complaints 
are those alleging violation of the rules regarding hours of work and 
non-payment of wages. It is considered that, in addition to the com- 
plaints actually signed by workers, the majority of those received 
anonymously also emanate from workers. 

In his report for 1985 the Chief Inspector expressed the opinion 
that the number of complaints received bore a very unsatisfactory 
relation to the number of offences which must be committed, and 
regretted that the workers did not place implicit confidence in the 
inspectorate and lend their full co-operation in the enforcement of 
the Act. In 1986 he observed that the workers were becoming increas- 
ingly conscious of their rights, and although they were not strong 
enough to support the inspectors in court there was cvery indication 
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that they were prepared to assist in cases in which they were not 
likely to be victimised. 

The following table shows the number of complaints, their sources, 
and the number of prosecutions instituted and convictions obtained 
as a result of complaints : 









































































Source of complaint 1931 | 1932 | 1933 | 1934 | 1935 | 1936 | 1937 | 1938 | 
Anonymous 27 | 33 | 26 | 29 42} 64; 99 | 100 | 
From factory workers 13} 17 | 17 | 14) 27) 23] 140 | 186) 
From other sources 80 | 45 | 87 38 86 | 59) 87 292) 

Total 70 | 95 | 80 | 81 | 105 | 146 | 326 | 315 | 

Prosecutions instituted as a 
result of complaints 8 10 6 3 10 8 6 8 | 
Convictions obtained 8 | 7 9*| 3 | 10 | 44 —5 “7 























1 From factory workers and local residents. * From trade unions. * Including 3 from prose- 
cutions instituted in 1932. ‘* Four cases pending at end of year. * Figure not available. 


Legal Proceedings 


The following table shows the total numbers of prosecutions and 
convictions obtained under the Act during the years specified : 





Year 1930 | 1931 | 199 1933 | 1934 | 1935 | 1936 | 1937 | 1938 











Prosecutions 286 | 114 | 181 | 805 129 | 131 | 201 | 145 | 111 


125 | 140/171] 91 




















Convictions 3 a 101 | 161 | 262 148 














1 The numbers of convictions include each year some resulting from prosecutions instituted 
the previous year. 


An indication of the types of infringements for which convictions 
are obtained is afforded by the following table : 






































Number of convictions 
] 
| 
Offences relating to 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 | 1938 | 
pis|pis|p{s|p|s|p|s/p]s| 
| a 
Employment and hours of work : | 
General 118} 4) 33) 3) 69) 38 25) 1) 32 17| 1) 
Women 1 
Children and adolescents 8} 3) 5 1} 1) 4 | 2 1 
'Notices, registers, and returns | 73) 3) 49} 1) 24 47 5| 51} 4) 28 4) 
Safety 39| 2) 40) 4 19 39} 6, 57; 2) 18 4 
(Hiealth and sanitation (including 
welfare) 7 9 5 12 19 17 
Others 4 4 3 1 3} Wl om 
Total 8 









































P. = In perennial factories. S. = In seasonal factories. 
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Penalties 


In general, the penalty for breach of the Act or Rules is a fine 
which may extend to 500 rupees. Since 1934, as a result of the com- 
ments made by the Royal Commission with regard to the inadequacy 
of the fines imposed by courts, enhanced penalties have been prescribed 
for repeated offences relating to working hours and holidays and the 
employment of women, adolescents, and children. Thus, a second 
conviction for such offences is punishable with a fine of not less than 
100 or more than 700 rupees, and a third or subsequent conviction 
with a fine of not less than 250 or more than 1,000 rupees ; convictions 
more than two years old are not taken into account, and the court 
is empowered in special cases to impose a more lenient penalty. 

In several of his reports the Chief Inspector has referred to the 
lenient attitude of courts towards persons accused of breaches of the 
Act and to the inadequate penalties imposed in cases of conviction. 
As a result of the representations of the Chief Inspector, arrangements 
were made in 1933 whereby all Factories Act cases in certain districts 
of the Province should in future be allotted to one magistrate in each 
court. By the end of 1936 the Chief Inspector was able to record that 
considerable improvement had taken place not only in regard to the 
amount of the fines inflicted but also in the manner in which magistrates 
dealt with Factories Act cases. The following statement showing 
the percentage of convictions which resulted in fines of various degrees 
of severity was supplied by the Chief Inspector : 
































| 
| Percentage of cases in which the fine imposed was 
2 7 
Number of Over 10 but Over 20 but | 
Year convictions Not more than | not more than | not more than Over | 
during the year 10 rupees 20 rupees 30 rupees 30 rupees 
| | 
. | 1934 103 12.6 25.2 26.2 35.9 | 
| 
| 1935 118 27.9 18.6 9.3 44.06 
| | 1936 | 134 6.7 6.7 19.4 66.4 
| | ———- f 





In the report for 1937, while there is no comment on the question 
of penalties in general, instances are given of inadequate fines imposed 
for breaches of the provisions of the Act relating to hours of work. 
The Report for 1938 contains’ the following comment: “ Although 
undoubtedly there has been some improvement in the fines imposed, 
yet certain courts still seem reluctant to fine at a rate which will be 
a deterrent to continued offences ”’. 


PAYMENT OF WaGES ACT 


Prior to 1936 there was no law in force regulating the payment 
of wages. The subject not being within the scope of the Factories Act, 
the only course open to factory inspectors, when they received com- 
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plaints regarding non-payment of wages, was to endeavour to persuade 
the factory managers to pay the wages due. The position was con- 
sidered by the Royal Commission on Labour, which made recommen- 
dations relating to the regulation of fines and deductions from wages, 
the regulation of recruiting advances, the prevention of delays in the 
payment of wages, and the regulation of the periods of payment. 
Having considered these recommendations the Government of India 
drafted proposals which, after amendment by a Select Committee 
and by both Houses of the central legislature, were eventually passed 
as the Payment of Wages Act 1936. 

The Act applies in the first place to factory and railway employees 
receiving less than 200 rupees a month and may be extended by 
notification to other classes of workers. 

The Act requires that payment be made on a week-day within 
seven days (or ten days in railways and in establishments employing 
1,000 persons or more) of the conclusion of the wage period in the 
ordinary case and within two days where an employee is discharged. 
Payments in kind are prohibited. Deductions from wages may be 
made for prescribed reasons only (fines, absence, damage to or loss of 
goods in custody of the worker or loss of money for which the worker 
is responsible where the damage or loss is directly attributable to his 
neglect or default, housing or services supplied by the employer, 
recovery of advances, over-payment of wages, income tax, orders of 
courts, and subscriptions to provident funds and co-operative societies). 
Deductions for tools and raw materials are prohibited. 

The notices required to be displayed include a list of the acts and 
omissions for which fines may be imposed. Registers must be main- 
tained of wages, fines, deductions, and advances. All realisations of 
fines in an undertaking must be used for purposes approved by the 
inspectorate as beneficial to the staff as a whole. 

Inspection under the Act is assigned to inspectors of factories and 
such other officers as may be appointed for the purpose by Provincial 
Governments. 

The Act came into force on 28 March 1987. 

















































Inspections | 
It was found in Bengal that owing to the inadequacy of the inspec- ) 
tion staff very few special inspections could be made in 1937 in connec- : 
tion with the Payment of Wages Act, which was dealt with at the time ' 
of ordinary systematic inspections under the Factories Act. Some , 
special visits were made, usually in connection with complaints from 
workers, but it was found that investigation into complaints could 
not be undertaken systematically, and in consequence it was decided 
to refer all complaints direct to the authority (the Commissioner of 
Workmen’s Compensation) appointed to hear and decide claims under 
the Act. 


Fining of Workers 
A standard list of acts and omissions for which fines could be 
imposed was prepared by the inspectorate, with the help of the Bengal 
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Chamber of Commerce, and was approved by the Government. Simi- 
larly a list of purposes for which fines could be disbursed was agreed 
upon. The purposes approved are, in the case of railway factories, 
(1) schools and education of the staff, (2) institutes and other forms 
of recreation and amusement for the staff, (8) schemes for sickness or 
maternity benefits, etc., for the families of the staff, and (4) relief of 
distress among the members or ex-members of the staff or their families 
not provided for under the regulations in force on the railway. In the 
case of other factories the purposes approved are (1) medical aid, 
including the supply of medicine supplied free of charge to the workers, 
(2) educational facilities for workers and their dependants, (3) aid 
for the establishment or more successful working of co-operative 
societies for the benefit of employees and their dependants, (4) sickness 
benefit schemes and sickness insurance schemes, and (5) welfare acti- 
vities for employees and their dependants. 


Legal Proceedings 


Proceedings were instituted in one or two cases merely as a gesture, 
but generally it was considered that, as the inauguration of the Act 
undoubtedly involved many concerns in difficulties with respect 
to prompt wage payments, a reasonable degree of tolerance had to be 
permitted. 


Results 


It was found that as a result of the operation of the Act the total 
amount of fines imposed was only a quarter of what it formerly 
was, and the majority of the workers of at least the better-established 
industries were receiving their wages regularly and intact, and 
within the time limits specified in the Act. 


STAFF 


The Factories Act provides for the appointment of a Chief Inspector, 
competent to exercise the powers of an inspector throughout the 
Province,-and of inspectors, exercising supervision in the districts 
assigned to them. No person so appointed may be directly or indirectly 
interested in a factory or in any process or business carried on therein 
or in any patent or machinery connected therewith. Every District 
Magistrate is ex officio an inspector for his district. Public officers 
may be appointed as additional inspectors in particular districts for 
all or any of the purposes of the Act. 

From 1926 to 1934 the staff of regular inspectors comprised, in 
addition to the Chief Inspector, six inspectors and three assistant 
inspectors. Since 1935 it has consisted of the Chief Inspector and eight 
inspectors. There are two whole-time Certifying Surgeons of Factories, 
at Calcutta and Barrackpore. The Certifying Surgeon at Calcutta 
has been an Additional Inspector of Factories since July 1982, his 
duties being to guard against the possible employment of persons 
suffering from infection or contagious disease, to examine and report 
on medical and first-aid facilities, and to inspect health conditions 
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in factories. An officer of the Bengal Public Health Department has 
been appointed an Additional Inspector of Factories for the inspection 
of septic tanks in factories. The Labour Commissioner and the Assistant 
Labour Commissioner of Bengal have been appointed Inspectors 
of Factories. As provided by the Act, District Magistrates are ex 
officio inspectors; certain sub-Divisional magistrates have been 
appointed as additional inspectors. The Director of Public Health 
of Bengal and certain Assistant Directors of Public Health are also 
additional inspectors for the purposes of some sections of the Act 
(sanitation, ventilation, lighting, etc.). There are at present no women 
inspectors in the service. 

In addition to the Acts previously mentioned in this article—the 
Factories Act, the Cotton Ginning and Pressing Factories Act, and 
the Payment of Wages Act—lInspectors of Factories are required 
to enforce the Bengal Jute Ordinance, which came into force on 
9 September 1938 and of which the purpose is to restrict the output 
of jute loom products in order to secure more economical functioning 
of the jute industry. In view of the increasingly meticulous and 
exacting nature of the work of administration, the Chief Inspector 
has urged the necessity for the appointment of more inspectors. 


The Employment of Forestry Workers 
in Northern Sweden 


A report has recently been published in Sweden giving the results 
of a comprehensive enquiry into living and working conditions in 
forest districts.1_ The object of the enquiry was to obtain detailed 
information on certain social problems which had not yet been the 
subject of special investigation in this field and to examine the rela- 
tions between them. These problems were those of employment and 
unemployment, conditions of work and earnings, and the standard 
of living. In addition, close attention was devoted to demographic 
conditions, and in particular to local migration and occupational 
distribution of labour. It is proposed in the following pages to sum- 
marise the particulars, bringing out the seasonal character of forestry 
work, the occupational status of the workers in the industry, the 
degree of employment, the nature of contracts, etc. 

The enquiry was limited to northern Sweden, an area constituting 
about two-thirds of the whole country but inhabited by only one- 
quarter of the population. Since this area, however, includes about 
three-quarters of the forest lands of the country, it contains a large 
majority of the forestry workers. In the 1930 census 80 per cent. 





1 K. SOCIALSTYRELSEN : Skogsbygdens arbets- och levnadsvillkor. Sveriges 
officiella statistik, 2 volumes, Stockholm, 1937-1938. 
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of the workers returned as having forestry work for their principal 
occupation belonged to this part of the country. The decisive reason 
for limiting the area of the enquiry, however, was that forestry employ- 
ment has special features of its own in northern Sweden. In the 
southern districts forestry work is largely performed either by agri- 
cultural wage earners or by workers permanently engaged in the 
industry, and the conditions of employment and wages are roughly 
similar to those prevailing in agriculture. In northern Sweden, on the 
contrary, forestry over large tracts is of great importance for the 
livelihood of the population. Yet it provides a living throughout the 
year for only a small number; instead it gives workers of various 
occupations, whether they have forestry work as their principal 
activity or are engaged in agriculture, a long or short seasonal occu- 
pation. In addition, forestry work in northern Sweden is contracted 
for and carried out under special forms that have an important effect 
on conditions of work and wages. 


SEASONAL CHARACTER OF ForRESTRY WORK 


For many reasons the felling of timber in northern Sweden takes 
place mainly in the winter, though nowadays a considerable amount 
is felled during other seasons, in summer or autumn. The winter 
felling season may vary somwhat from year to year and from place 
to place owing to climatic conditions. As a rule, however, the work 
begins in November or December and continues until March or April, 
unless it has been possible to complete it earlier on account of good 
weather. Once the felling season is over, there is as a rule an interval 
for the majority of forestry workers until spring sowing begins or the 
ice has broken sufficiently to allow the floating of timber. 

The timber-floating season usually begins some time in May, 
although the date varies. When timber is floated on streams and 
tributaries where damming is impossible, the floating usually lasts 
only two to six days, but on the principal logging waterways the season 
may go on for several months. But the period during which this work 
is available is no indication of the real working season of timber 
floaters. The logging waterways are divided into districts, and the 
men usually work only in the district nearest their homes, after which 
their places are taken by others, so that each worker has probably 
no more than one to one and a half months of actual work on timber 
floating. Some of the timber-floating workers, however, are engaged 
for a considerable part of the year on construction or repair work 
on the waterways, or at the sorting centres. 

Soon after the end of the felling season, there is access to other 
work in the forests, especially in the southern part of the area under 
review, but as a rule this work is not sufficient for more than a very 
small proportion of all the persons who engage in forestry work. 
During spring and early summer, for example, there is the thinning 
and clearing of young plantations, the cutting up of waste timber, 
ditching and afforestation work, etc. ; and some of this work continues 
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into late summer and autumn side by side with summer felling and 
the cutting and transport of wood for charcoal burning. 

Compared with the work of felling, however, which takes place 
mainly in the winter season, the other forms of forestry work are of 
little importance so far as the volume of employment is concerned, 
and the demand for labour in forestry varies widely with the seasons. 
A calculation based on information derived from notifications of 
accidents shows that the quantity of labour employed in forestry 
(including timber floating) in northern Sweden during the period May 
to October forms 5 to 6 per cent. each month of the total quantity 
employed during the year, while during the winter months (December 
to March) the proportion is nearly three times as high (12 to 16 per 
cent.), reaching a maximum in January or February. The seasonal 
variations are not the same, however, in every district. Because of the 
more intensive methods employed in the southern part of the area 
under review, the distribution of employment over the year is some- 
what more even than in the northern part. 


NUMBER AND OccUPATIONAL STATUS OF FoRESTRY WORKERS 


Up to the date of the enquiry, precise information as to the 
number of persons engaged in forestry work in Sweden was lacking. 
The census figures are very incomplete, showing only the number 
of persons whose forestry work is their principal occupation, so that 
the many farmers who engage in forestry work are left out of account. 
At the censuses of 1910, 1920, and 1930, the numbers of persons in 
northern Sweden returned as having forestry as their principal occu- 
pation were respectively 28,000, 58,000, and 70,000, as compared 
with a total occupied population in that area of 74,000, 139,000, 
and 153,000. The figures hitherto available for the total number of 
persons engaged in forestry have been obtained by indirect methods. 

One of the tasks of the above-mentioned enquiry was to determine 
more exactly the number of persons engaged in forestry. For this 
purpose a questionnaire was issued to the local authorities of northern 
Sweden in the spring of 1935, asking among other things for informa- 
tion as to the number of persons engaged in paid employment in forestry 
or timber-floating work or in timber felling for sale, and the number of 
man-days worked. The particulars were to be classified in four groups 
according to the occupational status of the workers and were to cover 
the period from the spring of 1934 to the following winter. 

For the whole of the area covered by the enquiry the number of 
forestry workers reported by the local authorities was 142,000. This 
estimate, however, must be somewhat too low in view of the fact 
that the returns for certain special groups of workers engaged in 
marking trees, thinning, etc., are presumably incomplete. In addition, 
the definition adopted excludes forestry workers engaged on their own 
forest land in felling timber for domestic purposes, in afforestation 
work, etc. 

In the classification by occupational status the largest group was 
that of farm owners, comprising 24.5 per cent. of the total. If sons 
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living at home are added, farm owners and their families accounted for 
47 percent. Tenant farmers’ families made up only 16.1 per cent. of the 
total. Workers owning their own homes and wage earners permanently 
engaged in forestry together constituted 14.2 per cent. The remaining 
22.6 per cent. consisted of casual workers. 

The forestry and timber-floating work done during the twelve 
months beginning with the spring of 1934 was estimated at about 
11 million man-days, giving an average of 78 man-days per worker, 
or about three months’ work. This may be compared with about 
60 man-days per adult man of working age in the occupational group 
“ agriculture and subsidiary industries ”’. 

The classification shows that most of the persons engaged in forestry 
are drawn from the agricultural population. This is a natural result 
of the position of agriculture in northern Sweden. The farming units 
there are usually so small that they cannot provide an adequate 
livelihood, and the occupants—owners or tenants—have to supplement 
their income by paid work of some kind outside agriculture. Small 
farmers, tenant farmers, etc., and their sons living at home conse- 
quently often take jobs as seasonal workers in various occupations, 
among which forestry occupies a principal place. The cash income 
that a farmer can obtain by felling his own timber for sale or by doing 
forestry or timber-floating work for other forest owners is in wide 
tracts of northern Sweden of substantial importance from the point 
of view of earning a livelihood, and in some cases a necessary condition 
for successful farming. 


THE Forestry WoRKER’s YEAR 


The information on the occupation of forestry workers during 
each season of the working year is based mainly on the particulars 
available in the regular reports on accidents in forestry and timber- 
floating work received by the Government inspector. In addition, 
some data of interest in this respect were obtained from 23 represen- 
tative areas selected for special enquiry. 


Farmers 


For farmers and their sons forestry work is highly seasonal. At 
the beginning of November only 19 per cent. of the forestry workers 
recorded in northern Sweden as having some connection with agri- 
culture are engaged in forestry work of any kind. A month later 
the proportion rises to 45 per cent., and it reaches its maximum during 
January (74 per cent.). After that it gradually falls with the cessation 
of timber felling. At the beginning of March nearly two-thirds of the 
forestry workers drawn from agriculture are still at work, but by the 
middle of April only one-sixth of them are left. During the five months 
May to October there is very little forestry work, the proportion of 
persons engaged varying between a minimum of 9 per cent. and a 
maximum of 15 per cent. in the far north. 

In the course of the year farm owners work on an average 79 man- 
days at forestry occupations, tenant farmers and small holders about 
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116 man-days, and farmers’ sons 89 man-days. These figures may be 
too high because the material used is not sufficiently representative. 
Other evidence—the estimates made by the local authorities—shows 
that farm owners and their sons work on an average 60 man-days at 
forestry occupations and timber floating, and tenant farmers and 
their sons 95 man-days. 

Some time after the winter felling season ends the timber-floating 
season begins. At the beginning of May only 4 per cent. of the forestry 
workers drawn from agriculture are engaged in timber floating, but 
by the middle or end of the month the floating season reaches its 
climax (with 13 per cent.). The season is very short, however. The 
number of man-days worked averages about 30—rather more for 
small holders, etc., and rather less for farmers’ sons. In the course of 
the season, about one in four of the forestry workers belonging to the 
agricultural community does some timber-floating work. 

In spring or early summer road building begins, and this provides 
employment for many of the forestry workers who come from the 
farms (20 to 30 per cent.) from the end of May until just before the 
felling season begins at the end of October, though of course often 
with an interruption during the harvest weeks in midsummer (for 7 
to 9 per cent.). On an average, these workers have 45 man-days of 
road building during the year. 

There are many other occupations in which forestry workers 
engage, mainly during periods outside the timber-felling season. 
Some do seasonal work on farms during short periods when extra 
labour is required—on an average for about one month in all during 
the year. In addition some farmers are able in summer or autumn 
to undertake paid work of various kinds, such as goods transport, 
building and carpentry, sawmill work, etc. 

Lastly it may be mentioned that during the years govered by the 
enquiry (1932 to 1934) some of the forestry workers belonging to the 
agricultural groups (8 to 5 per cent.) obtained employment on the 
public works organised at that time by the State and local authorities 
for the purpose of combating unemployment. 

Of the farmers who supplement their agricultural income by 
working in the forests, nearly half (42 to 45 per cent.) confine them- 
selves to these two occupations. About one-third do paid work of 
one other kind, and the rest combine four or more occupations. The 
most usual combinations are forestry work and road building (12 per 
cent.) and forestry work and timber floating (10 to 12 per cent.). 
Another frequent combination is forestry work, timber floating, and 
road building (7 to 9 per cent.). 

As regards the choice of occupations, there is considerable unifor- 
mity among farm owners as a group and among tenant farmers and 
small holders as a group. Farm owners’ sons living at home who 
engage in forestry work are less likely than their fathers to undertake 
other kinds of work as well (51 per cent.). 

During the timber-felling season in the winter months activity 
in wage-earning occupations outside the farm is at its maximum. 
At this time only about 15 to 25 per cent. of the farmers concerned 
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are at home on their farms at the same time in most of the counties 
of northern Sweden ; during the rest of the year the proportion is at 
least one-half. There are three short periods, clearly distinct in the 
four northernmost counties in particular, during which the farmers who 
engage in forestry have little paid work. The first in the year is imme- 
diately after the timber-felling season is over and before timber 
floating, road building, and other summer work, can begin. At this 
time about three-quarters on an average have no paid work. The second 
period, usually beginning at the end of July, coincides with the harvest. 
The third period, during which about 70 per cent. are at home, is in 
the late autumn, when the various kinds of summer work—road 
making, etc.—cannot be carried on any longer, and lasts for a few 
weeks from the end of October until in November the preparations 
for the coming felling season can begin. In certain periods of the year, 
perhaps chiefly during the first and third of those mentioned above, 
there are many cases in which farmers are forced to remain idle for 
lack of any opportunity of paid work at times when their own farms 
do not provide them with full occupation. 


Workers Permanently Engaged in Forestry 


Of the forestry and timber-floating workers who are permanently 
employed, about three-quarters devote themselves exclusively to their 
principal occupation, which is generally forestry work but in a few 
cases timber floating. A few of the forestry workers also have a short 
period of floating work, and some of the floaters take up felling in 
winter. The average annual employment of forestry workers is 208 
man-days, and half of them work at least nine months in the year. 
Timber-floating workers average 129 days. 

A few of these men try to increase their earnings by work of a 
different kind. As a rule they have only one additional occupation, 
consisting generally of a short spell of work in agriculture (6 per cent.) 
or road building (5 per cent.) in summer and autumn. During the 
period under review, however, some of them were employed on the 
public relief works (7 per cent.). 

The enquiry showed that nearly two-thirds (64 per cent.) of the 
permanent forestry and timber-floating workers had been unemployed 
during some period of the year. The average number of days of un- 
employment was 82. It should be noted, however, that those most 
exposed to unemployment—that is, those who failed to obtain any 
kind of forestry work—were not covered by the enquiry. 


Casual Workers 


For those forestry workers who have no farms or permanent 
occupations, the working year has special features. Forestry provides 
casual workers with only a short seasonal job, which does not yield an 
adequate livelihood even on the most modest scale. It is therefore 
absolutely necessary for these workers to supplement their earnings 
from forestry work by other paid employment of various kinds when 
no forestry work is available, that is to say from spring to autumn. 
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During the winter season not more than three-quarters of the 
casual workers are ever engaged at the same time in timber felling. 
When spring comes they scatter. Only a few (15 to 20 per cent.) remain 
in the forests during summer and autumn until the next felling season. 
Most of them go to other workplaces and look for jobs, but they are 
spread over so many trades that even during this season forestry work 
is still the most frequent occupation. For a short time, in the most 
northerly provinces, more are employed in timber floating than in 
forestry work. At the height of the floating season about 13 to 14 per 
cent. of the casual workers are engaged in this occupation. 

Casual workers have on an average four months’ forestry work 
(99 working days) during the year, but there is wide variation around 
this average. Roughly one-quarter have forestry work during not 
more than three months, while one-fifth work for at least half the year. 
Timber floating provides employment for about one-quarter of the 
casual workers, during 33 working days on an average. Not quite 
three-fifths of the timber-floating workers work for at most a month, 
and barely one-quarter for more than two months. 

Whatever the time of year, some casual workers are always engaged 
in agriculture. During the period April to October at least 5 per cent. 
are to be found working on farms at any given date, and during the 
harvest season, July and August, this figure rises to 14 per cent. One- 
fifth of the casual workers—more than in any other class of forestry 
workers—obtain casual employment in agriculture at some time 


in the year, on an average 68 man-days ; two-fifths of them have at 
the most one month’s work, while about one-third have three months 


or more. 

At the end of May, during or just after the floating season, there is 
usually road work, which provides employment for a large number 
of casual workers during the whole of the summer and autumn until, 
towards the end of November, this work has to be wound up for the 
year. Employment on road work is available for forestry workers 
particularly in the northernmost counties, where sometimes as many 
as 15 to 20 per cent. of the casual workers are engaged in it. Over 
one-quarter of the casual workers have an average of 64 man-days on 
road building and repairs. 

The relief works which were organised in forestry districts during 
the years covered by the enquiry provided openings for a considerable 
proportion of the casual workers in seasons when other sources of 
income were found insufficient. Thus at any time, during the whole 
of the summer and autumn in most of the counties 5 to 10 per cent. 
of the casual workers were employed on relief works, and in one county 
no less than 15 per cent. During one working year nearly every fifth 
casual worker in northern Sweden had relief work of some kind for an 
average of 88 days. About two-fifths were on relief work for not more 
than two months, and one-sixth for six months or more. 

During summer and autumn there are also many other kinds of 
work available, which taken together are at least as important as 
any of those hitherto mentioned. Sawmills and docks appear to 
have provided relatively little employment for forestry workers in 
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recent years, as compared with earlier days. Among the casual workers, 
however, there are still some (5 per cent.) who occasionally take up 
this kind of work, and a few regard it as their principal occupation. 
The average number of man-days is 82. A small number of forestry 
workers (6 per cent.) also undertake building and carpentry, for an 
average of 62 working days. 

Another job that may be mentioned is that of driver or assistant 
on lorries during summer and autumn. Some workers obtain employ- 
ment as electricians or platers, or in engineering shops, or in some 
particular handicraft. Other forestry workers may be found in slate 
quarries or lime pits, mines, brick works, peat factories, breweries, 
or grain mills. Further examples that may be given are cement work, 
stone breaking, fencing, lifting ice, digging wells, laying water mains, 
assisting surveyors, or working with fishermen. In addition, there 
are a number of jobs that may be classified as unskilled. 

Only a small proportion (4 per cent.) do independent work other 
than farming. A few have small circular saws or fur farms, or under- 
take commercial work of some kind. 

Many casual workers have recourse to one or more, sometimes 
three or four, other occupations in addition to their forestry work, 
and each of these occupations lasts for a comparatively short time. 
Their working life is thus one of constant movement from one seasonal 
job to another. About one-fifth of their total number have only fores- 
try work of some kind, while one-fourth have in addition either timber- 
floating or agricultural or road work, and another one-fourth some 
different employment in sawmills, docks, building, carpentry, public 
relief works, etc. Finally, one-fourth have, in addition to their forestry 
work, two other occupations, involving a variety of combinations, 
while the small remainder (5-6 per cent.) have four or more different 
occupations, including forestry work. As in the case of farmers, it 
seems to be the rule for casual workers also that the farther north they 
are the greater is the variety of the occupations in which they engage 
during the year. 

The casual workers thus usually change their occupation with the 
season. But the seasons of the different occupations do not follow each 
other without a break, and furthermore it is not possible for each 
occupation to absorb, at the beginning of its season, all the workers 
who are set free elsewhere. Consequently, even in years of economic 
prosperity most forestry workers are exposed to unemployment for at 
least part of the year. It was found in fact that 85 per cent. of the 
casual workers had been unemployed at some time during the year, 
on an average for 107 days. 

Unemployment is naturally least during the winter season, when the 
proportion of unemployed among the casual workers reaches a mini- 
mum of 15 per cent. As felling gradually ceases, the unemployment 
percentage rises rapidly and reaches a maximum in April or May. 
During this period between the end of the felling season and the begin- 
ning of various summer jobs—timber floating and the like—more than 
one-half of the casual workers are unemployed. Corresponding to this 
period of unemployment in the spring there is regularly a second similar 
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period in the late autumn, when the last summer jobs—road work 
etc.—end, and this lasts until winter felling can begin again. During 
October and November the unemployment percentage rises to over 40. 
Between these two distinct periods of unemployment the percentage 
is reduced in summer and early autumn by openings for work of various 
kinds, but it does not reach the low level prevailing in the winter 
months. It is lowest in the north of the area covered, where the figure 
ranges from 15 to 25 per cent. between June and September, as com- 
pared with 80-40 per cent. in the counties further south. 


GENERAL SURVEY OF EMPLOYMENT 


The above particulars concerning the degree of employment of 
various classes of forestry workers are summarised in the following 
table showing for each class the percentage distribution of the year’s 
working days by occupations : 





| 


Occupation 


Tenant 
farmers 
and small 
holders 


Farmers’ sons ; 
agricultural 
workers with 
annual 
contracts 


Forestry and 
timber-floating 
workers 
permanently 
employed 


Casual 
and 
other 


workers | 





Forestry work (all kinds) 40.9 29.3 70.1 34.5 





Timber floating 3.1 1.6 4.8 3.0 | 


0.6 8.5 1.0 


Paid agricultural work 5.5 | 


Road work 3.5 2.7 0.8 5.9 





Sawmills and docks 0.2 0.3 0.1 1.3 


Building and carpentry 1.1 0.1 1.4 | 


Other wage-paid work 1.3 0.8 6.0 


Relief works 1.1 2.1 5.9 


Independent work other 


than farming 0.4 0.1 1.3 


Military service, train- 


ing courses, sickness 0.7 1.8 2.4 


Independent farming 59. | . 52. — 


Out of work 32.8 








| 100. , 0  |ie00 


Total working days 




















The table gives a good idea of the relative importance of the various 
branches of activity and occupations from the point of view of the 
livelihood of forestry workers. It may be noted that days lost during 
working periods are not counted in the number of working days, so 
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that the total working days per year amount to only about 275 for all 
groups of forestry workers. 

It will be seen that the farm owners, on an average, undertake 
wage-paid work during about two-fifths of the year. The chief subsi- 
diary occupation in which they engage is forestry work, which takes 
about a quarter of the year, more than all other kinds of wage-paid 
work together. It should be remembered, however, that these farm 
owners are only those who do wage-paid work. They do not include 
the majority of those farmers who own forest land and fell and market 
their own timber. Tenant farmers and small holders no doubt find 
it more necessary than farm owners to obtain income from outside 
their own farms. This is reflected by the figures, which show that they 
engage in wage-paid work to a greater extent—on an average, during 
half the year. Most of this subsidiary activity takes place in forestry, 
which occupies about two-fifths of their working year. Other sources 
of livelihood, on the other hand, take up no more of their time than 
in the case of farm owners, and they are able to look after their farms 
for practically half the year. Farmers’ sons appear to be without 
wage-paid work of any kind during more than half the year. Forestry 
and timber-floating workers employed on a permanent basis are 
naturally engaged almost exclusively in their main occupation ; the 
number of days of unemployment, however, averages about one-fifth 
of the working days of the year. The casual workers, finally, seem 
on the whole to have forestry work during one-third of the year and 
other sources of livelihood during one-third, and to be unemployed 


during the remaining one-third. 


CONDITIONS OF EMPLOYMENT 


In northern Sweden, timber felling is usually carried out on a sub- 
contracting basis. As a rule, the owner or occupier enters into a contract 
direct with carters, who undertake to get the logs from the trees marked 
for the purpose. As a rule the stand of timber covered by the contract 
is no larger than can be allotted to a single sub-contracter. Sometimes, 
however, it is so large that several carters together may act as sub- 
contractors, in which case they are jointly and severally responsible 
for the execution of the contract. The contract usually covers all the 
work connected with getting the timber—that is to say, not only 
felling the trees and hauling the logs to the waterway but also prepar- 
ing and maintaining temporary roads and handling the logs during 
the processes of measurement, branding, etc. The carters consequently 
employ the fellers as well as crews to haul the logs to the main thorough- 
fare. 

In central and southern Sweden, it may be noted, felling and haul - 
age are contracted for separately, and wage agreements are very 
largely collective. 

In some of the southern parts of northern Sweden, the conclusion 
of collective agreements to regulate various matters not affecting 
wages has led to a modification of the system of making the carter a 
middleman between the timber feller and the employing company. 
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The feller’s wage is now fixed in the sub-contract, and he has a right 
to obtain his pay direct from the company. If felling cannot be carried 
out at the price fixed in the contract, it is the company, and not the 
carter, which becomes responsible for the increase. When the piece 
rates are being fixed, both the feller and the carter have the right to 
be assisted by representatives of their trade unions. 

It is customary in northern Sweden for the remuneration to be 
fixed in the contract at piece rates, adjusted to the particular circums- 
tances of each case. The difficulty of the work done may vary widely 
with the coarseness of grain and quality of the timber, the distribution 
of the trees to be felled, the nature of the roads over which the logs are 
hauled, the position of the stand of timber in relation to logging water- 
ways, etc. It is, of course, for the parties negotiating the contract to 
see that due account is taken of the special circumstances of each case 
by adjusting the “ normal ” rates prevailing in the locality. 

Finally, it may be mentioned that the felling contracts usually 
include some provision for fines, in order to ensure observance of 
the working methods and other rules intended to produce the best 
possible results as regards the quality and quantity of the timber 
felled. It may be provided, for instance, that the sub-contractor shall 
pay a stipulated sum for every stump that exceeds a certain height, for 
every unmarked tree that is felled, etc. In many cases the provisions 
seem drastic, but it is probable that, as a rule, they are not applied in 
full. 

As regards timber floating, it may be mentioned that work in 
streams and small rivers is usually paid by the piece ; time rates are 
hardly ever paid except in cases where it has not been possible to agree 
on piece rates. On the main rivers, however, time rates are very 
common. When a timber-floating job is given out under a contract, 
usually to a workers’ co-operative group, the conditions are laid down 
in the contract. The group then becomes responsible for launching 
and floating the logs on a particular waterway or in a particular 
area. Like the felling contracts, the timber-floating contracts often 
contain provisions for fines, though not to the same extent. They 
usually stipulate that compensation shall be paid for every log left 
on the waterway, and in some cases for every log in which nails, etc., 
have been driven. 





STATISTICS 


Employment and Unemployment 


Statistical tables on employment, unemployment, hours of work, 
wages, and cost of living, in different countries are compiled and pub- 
lished at quarterly intervals in this Review (in the January, April, 
July and October issues). In view, however, of the interest taken in 
the statistics of employment and unemployment and their frequent 
changes, the tables on these two subjects are compiled at monthly 
intervals; they also appear therefore in the issues of the Review 
intermediate between the quarterly issues. 

Table I gives statistics of industrial employment and is now 
divided into two parts — the first relating to numbers employed 
and the second to total hours worked; table II gives statistics of 
employment of a general character covering besides industry the 
other main branches but excluding in most cases agriculture ; table III 
gives statistics of unemployment or applicants for work. Figures 
for the different industries or occupations covered by these series are 
given in the Year-Book of Labour Statistics, 1939. For further 
information on the scope and method of presentation of the following 
data, reference should be made to the introductory statement given 
in the October 1939 number of the Review. 


EXPLANATION OF SIGNS USED IN THE TABLES 


The sign * signifies : “ figures do not exist ”’. 

The sign — signifies : “ figures not yet received ”’. 

The sign { signifies : “ provisional or estimated figures ”’. 

The sign ——— between two figures of a series signifies that the former series has 
been replaced by another, or revised. 

The sign * signifies : “ figure revised since the previous issue ”’. 

The sign ¢ signifies : “ economic group represented by a few branches only ”’. 

Figures in thick-faced type : indexes (100) of the base year (in all tables of index 
numbers). 

Figures in italics : index numbers with a year later than 1929 as base. 





TABLE I. STATISTICS OF INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT 
(a) Indexes of numbers employed 
(1929 = 100+) 
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Abbreviations ; M.C. = Ministry of Corporations; F.C.I. = Fascist Confederation of Industry; M.C.I. = Ministry 
of Commerce and Industry; B.J. = Bank of Japan. 
(A), (B), (A/B) : see text, par. 3 (types of establishment statistics) International Labour Review, October 1939 
p. 537. 
* For the series in italics, base: year later than 1929. * Old territory. * Including mines. 
* Since 1937, including the Saar territory. * Excluding building. * Including certain transport, but 
excluding a large part of building. * Including Northern Ireland. * Statistics of type B, linked up with 
Statistics of type A of the preceding period. 
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TABLE I. STATISTICS OF INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT (continued) 
(a) Indexes of numbers employed (continued) 
(1929 = 100%) 
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Nov. 96.0 
Dec. 90.4 
: Jan. 89.3 
Febr. 93.2 
March ¥9.4 
April 101.7 
May 105.1 
June 105.1 
105.1 


POLAND | RUMANIA een! SWITZERLAND SOUTH AFRICA USS.R. | SLAVIA 





Sickness 
and accident 
insur. 
statist. 











* 
77.7 
. 
. 


78.6 
. 





° | 
82.1 
. 


+ 














see eeeeeeneee 
see eeeeeeeesete 
*>eeeeeeeeeeee 


| 
| 
Parsons covered ‘ or _ ine ean 
(thousands) 782/367 | 612 223 1/56 | 10.225f 




















(b) Indexes of total hours worked 


> Hu Nor- |,, : Swe- 
FRANCE} HUNGARY) ITALY | JAPAN | way |POLAND! pen 





GER- Den- | Esto- | UNITED 
MANY */| MARK NIA_ | STATES 





Statist.| Statist.| Statist.) Statist. ist.| Statist.  aonger ory Statist.| Statist.| Statist.| Statist.) Statist. 
“ , of 


of of o of of Statist. of of of of 
establ. | establ. | establ. | establ. . | establ. peo ©” establ. | establ. | establ. | establ. 
(B) (B) (A) (A/B) (A) (A) as | (A/B) |(A/B) *| (A/B) (A) 


Wage | Wage | Wage | Wage Wage Wage Wage | Wage Wage Wage 
earners *|earners ‘|earners *|earners *|earners *| garners ** | earners * | earners |earners* garners *, *| earners 


4 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.¢ e 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
> 94.7 82.8 81.9 100 89.7 94.2 84.8 99.6 82.9 
100.0 84.4 68.0 71.1 89.1 79.8 83.5 82.5 79.9 69.3 
91.6 . 53.7 71.9 71.9 69.4 72.4 86.1 90.6 56.9 
102.4 A . 77.6 73.6 70.5 75.1 95.4 90.3 x 
113.5 . s 88.0 ls 78.2 77.8 | 109.0 96.9 
123.2 . a9. 97.6 6 84.5 81.0 | 115.7 | 104.9 
99.4 | 128.9 x / 98.2 A 91.2 81.0 | 126.4 | 115.1 
110.8° | 134.6 x . 105.5 . 99.6 91.7 | 140.7 | 119.4" 
118.8 | 132.0 ‘ . 103.4 . 105.1f 95.5 | 155.0") 117.3 
122.8 | 136.5" 0 . ° . . 103.3 
123.8 | 138.0 . . 101.7 98.0 
127.6 | 137.0 ° 94.5 
123.2 | 133.0 91.2 
118.8 124.0 x 5 85.3 
120.8 88.1 
124.6 100.2 
127.0 92.9T 
129.0 109.8T 
126.4 *110.1T 
122.2f —_ 












































seseeeeeeeeee 


ieee 3,500t | 90f | 45 es 63 | 1,810 | 721/275 | Perry | ri} |176/102 | 


* For the series in italics, base : year later than 1929. * Up to 1937, accident insurance statistics ; since 1938, 
zirapolation, using unemployment insurance statistics. * Since January 1939, including the territory of Silesia 
eyond the Olza. * Excluding building. * Including mines. * Quarterly statistics linked up with the 
annual statistics of the preceding period (both of type B). ’ Series limited to fabrics. * Old territory. 
pine 1937, including the Saar territory. * Monthly figures are of a smaller scope than the annual figures. 

luding certain transport, but excluding a large part of building. 48 Index of hours calculated by the 1.L.0. 
by multiplying the index of numbers employed in industries by an index of average daily hours actually worked per 
Wo rker, * See table of industrial employment, numbers employed. 





























STATISTICS OF GENERAL EMPLOYMENT 
Indexes of numbers employed 


TABLE II, 

































































































































































(1929 = 100) 
GERMANY * | Austria | CANADA Unitep STATES | FRANCE | GREAT Britain | HUNGARY | Japan 
Sickness | Sickness | Statist. Estimate Statist. Compulsory (|Sicknes : 
insur. insur. of establ. | of establ. unempl. insur. | Esti- 
Date statistics | statistics| (A) B.L.S. |N.1.C.B.| A.F.L.| (A) ins. stat. statist. | ate 
A.M.I. MLT M.I.T. M.I1.T. | AMAT. | A.M.I.| M.LT. © | M.LT.¢| ABLLT® | MOLT. M 
T.C. ete. at. 5. ra c. 68. | T.C.S. = C. |C.ete.| c. | “ET. 
Wage carners, | Wage earners, | Wage carners, | Wage earn.,|Wage sarn.,iWage earn.) Wage earn.,|Wage earn.,|Wage earn.,) Wage 
sal. empl.| sal. empl.| sal. empl. |salar. aailade. empl.|salar. empl.| earners salar. empt.|salar. empl.|salar. empl. on 
1929 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 va 100.0 1 100.0 | 100.0 
1930 93.3 95.1 95.3 91.4 94.3 95.2 100.0 95.38 " 94.3 97.8 
1931 81.5 76.6 86.1 79.9 86.7 88.1T 92.5 92.2 ° 89.2 96.9 
1932 71.1 76.4 73.5 68.6 78.7 79.8T 80.9 91.4 82.0 97.7 
1933 74.0 70.6 70.1 69.6 79.5 80.0T 79.4 94.7 ° 81.2 103.1 
1934 85.5 69.8 80.7 77.8 85.4 84.8T 76.9 99.2 ° 86.9 115.5 
1935 90.6 66.8* 83.5 81.1 88.1 87.8 73.5 101.5 sd 91.2 121.6 
1936 97.2 64.6 87.1 87.1 93.0 91.7 74.1 106.7 ° 97.7 123.8 
1937 104.3 67.4 95.9 92.8 96.7 95.3 78.6 112.3 os 104.0 131.2 
1938 110.9 6 93.9 83.2 90.4 90.8 81.2 111.0 100 * 110.6 135.9f 
1938: Sept. 115.0 ° 98.1 84.5 92.3 92.1 80.3 111.2 100.1 114.5 e 
Oct. 115.0 ° 96.3 85.4 92.6 92.4 81.1 111.5 100.3 116.6 * | 
Nov. 115.0 bad 95.8 85.5 92.2 92.2 81.6 111.2 100.0 117.2 « | 
Dec. 109.5 ° 90.8 86.7 92.6 92.7 82.5 111.5 100.1 110.4 — 
1939 : Jan. 110.8 bad 89.5 82.7t 91.2 90.1 82.6 109.8 98.6 111.7 * 
Febr. 111.4 sal 89.5 82.9f 91.2 90.5 84.3 111.1 99.7 113.9 ° | 
March 112.9 ° 88.2 —_— 91.9 91.2 84.6 112.8 101.2 113.3 S 4 
April 117.6 e 89.2 _ 92.5 91.5 83.8 113.8 102.1 118.0 e | 
May 119.9 sa 95.0 _ 93.2 92.1 83.4 115.4 103.4 121.9 ° | 
June 120.9 ° 97.3 _ 94.0T 93.2 83.5 116.7 104.5 _ — | 
July | 121.7 * 98.7 — — 92.9t} 81.8 — 105.4) — * | 
Aug. ~ * 100.5 — — — _ — 105.3; — | 
Sept. — ° a oo —_ — — — ~- — — | 
Persons covered 
ran me) | 19,267 | 976 | 1,042 | 20,250 | 44,331 | 42,808 | 1,810 | 11,452 | 12,263 | 1,160 | 6,6004) 
LuxXeEeM- NETHER- CzEcHo- UNION OF Yuco- 
LATVIA pura | NORWAY! yanps | SWEDEN |gpovaxia| Sourn Arrica | U-S-S-R.| gravis 
Sickness | Statist. | Statist. — Statist. | Sickness |Statist. ofestabl.) Statist. pre 
insur. | of establ. | of establ. poms *lofestabl.| insur. | (A/B) _| of establ. omy 
Date atatist. (A) (B) statist. ? (B) statist. | Europeans | Total (A) statist. 
1.T.C. M.LT. M.LT. M.L.T. A.LT. ¢ M.1.T.C. LT. ° 
etc. M.LT. Cc. Cc. Cc. 7 M.LT.° etc. C. ete. 
Wage earners,| Wage Wage | Wagesarners,| Wage Wage Wage earners, | Wage earners, | Wage carn, 
sal. empl.| earners earners | sal. empl.| earners earners | salaried empl. | sal. empl.| sal. empl. 
1929 100.0 100.0 e 100.0 ® 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
1930 __ 104.9 98.1 ad 102.2 ° 97.6 98.4 99.3 121.5 104.3 
1931 97.5 84.1 ° 96.0 4 92.3 96.0 95.2 157.9 100.7 
1932 82.5 67.6 ° 85.3 ° 82.6 91.9 88.7 185.9 88.8 
1933 87.8 64.8 ° 85.0 89.1 75.4 98.0 94.9 178.3 86.1 
1934 95.1 65.5 ed 86.6 97.4 75.0 111.0 108.1 188.8 89.8 
1935 100.8 66.8 100 * 84.2 103.1 76.6 123.2 122.1 200.2 93.3 | 
1936 107.1 68.8 101 85.1 108.7 82.3 134.2 134.9 208.2 101.8 
1937 116.3 74.9 107 91.6 117.3 90.0 143.6 143.1 — 112.4 
1938 123.6 76.2 108 96.17 117.4 ___ 91.0 ® 146.2 148.1 _— 118.2 
1938 : Sept. 124.7 76.1 111 99.9 119.3 68.1 | 145.7 148.1 ° 124.7 
Oct. 126.0 76.7 ° 99.9 . 52.0 146.2 147.5 ° 122.0 
Nov. 128.5 76.5 ° 99.1 . 56.1 146.2 146.8 ° 120.4 
Dec. 123.7 74.2 109 94.8 116.1 54.4 146.2 145.7 ° 113.8 
1939: Jan. _ 74.0 ° 94.1 . 42.4**| 145.6 145.0 - 106.8 | 
Febr. —_ 74.1 ed 97.0 ™ 44.2 147.7 148.9 4 112.5 | 
March _ 75.1 104 101.3 _ 45.3 147.8 150.5 ° 116.3 | 
April — 75.8 e 102.7 . 49.4 147.8 | 150.3 . 117.8 
May —_ 76.3 * 106.3 * 53.5 148.2 | 150.4 e 123.3 
June — = 114 106.3 — 55.0 148.0 | 149.9 e 124.2 | 
July — 76.4 * 106.3 * 55.1 — — ° 123.4 | 
Aug. _ 75.6 e a a 50.6 _ — ° —_ 
Sept. —_ 72.2 _ —_ — on —_ — * - 
Persons covered | 9 _ —_ | 
oom) | 202 | 33 | 201 |1,275/504 | 250 | 1,363 | /176 | /706 | 21,108t | 689 








Abbreviations: A = Agriculture; M = Mines; I Industries; T = Transport; C = Commerce; S = Services; 
B.L.S. = Bureau of Labor Statistics ; N.I.C.B. = National Industrial Conference Board; A.F.L. = American 
Federation of Labor. 

(A), (B), (A/B) : See text, par. 3 (types of establishment statistics), International Labour Review, October 1939, 
p. 537. 


1 Except for the series in italics, base: year later than 1929. 2 Old territory. ® Since Novem 
ber 1935 including the Saar territory. * Since May 1935, excluding voluntarily insured. § 18th July 1938= 
100. * September 1935=100. 7 Up to 1937, accident insurance statistics; since 1938, extrapolation, 
using unemployment insurance statistics. * 1926-1930 =100. * Average of 8 months. m Since 
September 1938, excluding the territories incorporated in neighbouring States. 11 Since January 1939 
Bohemia-Moravia. 






































accident | 
insur. 
statist. 


LT. * 
C. ete. 
Nage earners, 
sal. empl. 


100.0 
104.3 
100.7 
88.8 
86.1 
89.8 
93.3 | 
101.8 
112.4 
118.2 | 
124.7 
122.0 
120.4 
113.8 
106.8 
112.5 
116.3 
117.8 
123.3 | 
124.2 
123. 
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TABLE Ill. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
GERMANY AUSTRALIA 
Old territory Austria Sudetenland 





Trade union returns 


































































































Date Employment exchange statistics 
Unemployed registered Unemployed 
Unemployed registered 
Number | Per cent. Number Per cent. 
1929 1,891,956 9.3 192,062 ° 47,359 11.1 
1930 3,075,580 15.3 242,612 ° 84,767 19.3 
1931 4,519,704 23.3 300,223 . 117,866 27.4 
1932 5,575,492 30.1 377,894 e 120,454 29.0 
1933 4,804,428 26.3 405,740 aa 104,035 25.1 
1934 2,718,309" | 14.9% 370,210 e 86,865 20.5 
1935 ~~,151 039* 11.67 348,675 e 71,823 16.5 
1936 1,592,655 8.3 349,663 4 53,992 12.2 
1937 912,312 4.6 320.961 e 41,823 v.3 
1938 429,461 2.1 243,720* ° 40,526 8.7 
1938: Sept. 155,996 0.7 99,865 e . 7 
Oct. 163,941 0.8 106,543 . * . 
Nov. 152,430 0.7 117,375 184,488 42,077 8.9 
| Dee. 455,656 2.2 158,250 201,639 * . 
1939: Jan. 301,897 1.5 164,681 171,867 e e 
Feb. 196,770 0.9 128,323 125,568 46,611 9.8 
March 134,017 0.6 99,289 88,076 * . 
April 93,933 0.4 77,134 45,479 e e 
May 69,555 0.3 59,372 22,628 46,249 9.7 
June 48.840 0.2 45,793 12,288 e * 
July 38,379 0.2t 29,692 5,834 * * 
Aug. — — —_ = VA a 
Sept. _ _ _— _ ad ° 
Persons covered * * 
(thousands) 20,472 472 
BELGIuM CaNaDAa Cue 
Voluntary unempl. insurance stat. Estimates Employment || Employment 
Date D f =a tins cnetls ti “ 
Unemployed ays o statistics statistics 
(daily average unemployment Unemployed ; 
during the Applicants for || Applicants for 
| month) Per cent. * Number Per cent. |work registered||work registered 
1929 13,000 ¢ 1.9 107,000 4.2 14,996 ad 
1930 36,000 ¢ 5.4 341,000 12.8 33,008 ° 
1931 110,000 ¢ 14.5 442,000 17.4 69,719 29,345 
1932 211,000 ¢ 23.5 639,000 26.0 75,140 107,296 
1933 210,000 ¢ 20.5 646,000 26.5 81,809 | ,805 
1934 235,000 ¢ 23.4 521,000 20.6 88.888 30.055 
1935 210,927 21.7 483,000 19.0 84,050 10,674 
| 1936 154,038 16.2 430,000 16.7 90,133 6,474 
| 1937 125,929 13.1 337,000 12.5 88,516 | 3,215 
| 1938 173,913 17.6 407,000 15.1 105,236 | 4,578 
1938; Sept. 154,340 15.8 346,000 12.6 101,187 | 5,191 
t. 163,771 16.0 378,000 13.8 107,749 5,416 
Nov. 185,454 18.7 | 398,000 14.5 113,251 ‘|| 5,578 
| Dee. 240,860 23.7 472,000 17.5 88,639 6,291 
1989: Jan. 221,468 22.0 485,000 18.1 110,018 | 8,148 
Feb. 204,843 20.1 491,000 18.3 111,275 } 9,769 
March 188,504 18.2 494,000 18.6 115,673 | 9,484 
April 181,039 17.6 473,000 17.8 116,077 | 8,538 
May 186,993 17.9 395,000 14.5 107,738 | 8,886 
June 175,250 16.8 369,000 13.4 103,759 9,342 
July 173,732 16.5 _ _ 99,842 — 
Aug. 176,033 _ a _— 92,612 | oe 
Sept. _ — om — = om 
a * 987 | 2,697 * | . 











r Territory. 
“employment, as a percentage 





* Since 31 July 1933, not including persons employed in labour camps. 
* Before April 1938, applicants for work registered, 
of the total possible working days of insured workers during the month. 


* Since March 1935, including 


* Estimates. *Days of 











INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 


TABLE If], STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (cont.) 





| 
DENMARK DANZIG || Esronta || FINLAND Unitep States 


| 

(Free City of) 
Employ- |; Employ- || Employ- || Employ- ; Trade | Employ- | 
| 





Trade union ment ment ment ment Estimates union ment 
fund returns | exchange || exchange || exchange || exchange returns | exchange 
statistics || statistics || statistics || statistics Percentage Statistics 


Appli- Bass unemployed Appli- 











cants bo me for _ lo ed cants 
Number | Per | for work |, Zistered registered||N.I.C.B. *| A.F.L.*| Weightea| fF, work | 
cent. |registered — = aang ene egated registered 


Unemployed 














| 
| 


42,817 | 15.5 | 44,581 || 12,905 3,877 / . 8.2 
13.7 | 40,551 8.009 ; ’ 14.5 
17.9 | 59,430 e 11,495 Y . 19.1 
126,039 ‘ 17,351 r Y 23.8 
121,115 17,139 y : 24.3 
97.595 10,011 . . 20.9 
92,406 7,163 . 18.5 
93,261 4,796 . T 13.3 
9 | 107,124 8.009 3,763 r 10.5 
97,136 4 | 112,241 3,602 19 
1938:Sept. | 76,723 . 3,192 
Oct. | 86,188 4,041 
Nov. | 104,439 . , 5,172 
Dec. | 146,533 J 4,294 
1939; Jan. | 139,225 5,006 
Feb. | 126,592 4,412 
March] 108,316 4,331 
April | 80,242 654 3,509 
May | 55,180 7 2,985 18.3 
June | 53,341 : 2,091 17.5t 
July | 53,296 2,072 _ 
Aug. | 46,097 2,299 _ 
Sept. | 61,211f 72,328 _ ian 


463 * | * | 54,258 | 53,143 | 1,017t | * 
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thousands) 








FRANCE Great BRITAIN AND NORTHERN IRELAND Great Britain 





Public Employment Unemployment insurance statistics Employment exchange 
relief fund exchange (16-64 years) statistics 
statistics statistics Un. owing Applicants for work 
Wholly unempl.| 1, temporary | Total registered 


(incl. casuals) stoppages - 
; . owing 
Percentages hoi L— to A 


950,593 264,911 
1,399,492 517,823 
2,049,710 579,851 
566,478 
450,570 
363,794 
306,228 
246,996 
200,876 
371,956 
412,494 
307,947 
305.496 
294,708 
379 027 
291,680 
231,245 
238,729 
1,293,665 198,617 














Unemployed 
in receipt of 
relief 


Applications 
for work 








to 
bo 


928 10,052 
2,514 13,859 
56,112 75,215 
273,412 * 

276,033 
345,033 
426,931 
431.897 
350,333 
375,742 408,024 
1938: Sept. 338,409 368,187 
Oct. 361,724 401,936 
Nov. 367,106 400,956 
Dec. 404,730 444,327 
1939: Jan. 415,987 460,816 
Feb. 414,756 457,760 
March 400,075 441,194 
April 386,158 425,072 
May 375,522 408,533 
June 348,985 383,479 1,153,954 195,625 cove 
July 320,367 351,152 1,066,060 190,364 (thousan, 
Aug. 302,479 333,150 1,019,714 211,978 aa 
Sept. | pa, "The figs 
* . ! 14,840 * ' Figure { 
—— fe 1982 
1 Before January 1935, unemployed registered. * National Industrial Conference Board. ° or lor wh 
Federation of Labor. * Percentages based on an overestimate of total unemployment of not more than 500,000. 
* From July 1932 onwards, including unemployed in receipt of relief from the welfare ollices. * Including agriculture 
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(thousands) 








STATISTICS 


TABLE Ill. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (cont.) 





HunGaRY | WETHERLANDS INDIES IRBLAND | JAPAN * LATVIA 


L 


Employment : : 
Employment Employment exchange statistics Official estimates 


exchange exchange ae 

statistics statistics — A.J work 
Applications Applicants |/With claims} Per Applications 

for work for work to unempl. Total Number Ptr or work 

registered registered benefit ¢ registered 


15,173 14,679 20,702 * 5,617 
43,592" 16,378 22,398 369,408 4,851 
52,305 17,852 25,230 422,755 8,709 
20,217 62,817" || 485,681 14,587 
408,710 8,156 
372,941 4,972 
356.044 4,825 
338,365 3,851 
; ‘ : y 295,443 3,014 

237,271 2,164 
449,841 | HE 938. Sept. ’ 230,203 FP 663 
705,270 Ot. 226,798 1,060 
154,730 221,030 2,132 
404,176 216,227 
212,254 





Employment 
exchange 
Unemployed statistics 
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46,876 
— 17,527 
—_— —_ 21,774 
Persons covered 
(thousands) - . 8,172t 
l 
Litnuania * Mexico Norway | New ZEALAND || PorTUGAL 
| 
Employment P : Employment || Employment || Employment 
exchange i a wane ee fund exchange exchange exchange 
statistics tmmeenend ie > statistics statistics statistics 
| Unemployed Unemployed 
| Unemployed Number ce Un- . (males) Unemployed 
| registered unemployed Number po employed Registered * registered 
| 1929 * 5,902 | 15.4 19,089 
1930 75,695* 7,175 16.6 19,353 
1931 257,979 ° 22.3 27,479 
1932 339,378 14,790 30.8 32,705 
1933 275,774 16,588 33.4 35,591 
1934 234,538 15,963 30.7 35.121 
1935 191,371 14,783 25.3 36,103 
1936 186,904 13,267 18.8 32,643 
1937 174,351 16,532 20.0 28,520 
1938 204,702 19,230 22.0 28,923 as 
1938: Sept. 215,652 17.7 — 
Oct. 201,728 18.5 —_ 
Nov. . 190,918 20.7 _— 
| Dec. 199,075 \ 26.2 _ 
1939; Jan. x : 217,326 27.6 —= 
Feb. 211,956 26,9 — 
March x 211,962T 24.9 —_ 
April 201,393f t 21.1 _ 
May Y 15.5 red 
June } \ 13.1 — 
July 11.8 —_ 
Aug. _ ow 
Sept. — ints 
Y Persons covered 
0,364 (thousands) $ vid | | : 





11,978 
— ‘ ‘Since January 1930, including non-fee-charging private employment agencies. * Extended series. 
—— | The figures relate to the 1st of the following month. « Excluding the territory of Klaipeda (Memel). 
Figure for the month of May. * The figures relate to the 15th of the month. * For the period 
1927-1932, numbers of unemployed (males) remaining on registers of Government Labour Bureaux. * Monthly 
res do not always relate to the end of each month. * Excluding persons totally unfit for employment 

for health or other reasons (approximately 8,000 at the end of 1937). 
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TABLE If. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (concluded) 





NETHERLANDS POLAND SwEpEN 
Vetente Employ- Statistics of 
oman tan. aimee ment Employment | Trade union [local unem- 
statistics ? exchange exchange statistics returns ployment 
statistics committees 


Days of _|| Applications for : 
Unemployed canmployuent po A work sagisteved Unemployed Apollcnste 


Number | Percent. | Percent.*| registered Number | Per cent. || Number | Per cent. | registered 


1929 24,300 71 5.9 2 129,450 . 32,621 le 10,212 
7.8 ie 5 42,016 


1930 37,800 9.7 
1931 82.800 18.1 14.8 138,231 y 64,815 
1932 153.500 29.5 25.3 271,092 , ‘ 90,677 
1933 163,000 31.0 26.9 322,951 . 97,316 
1934 160.400 32.1 28.0 332,772 . 84,685 
1935 173,700 36.3 31.7 384.691 381,935 . 81,385 
1936 169,387 36.3 32.7 414,512 367,327 ’ 71,884 
1937 137.674 29.2 26.9 368.909 375,088 x 67,351 é 
1938 134,181 27.3 25.0 353,646 347,509 12. 74,582 14,927 


1938:Sept. | 118,383 | 23.8 21.8 301,730 || 212,283 } 53,906 5] 9,154 
Oct. | 119,397 | 26.6 21.9 318 674 . 64,033. Y 12,349 
126,613 | 25.3 | 23.3 355,380 10. 79,743 ’ 17,350 
155,434 | 30.8 | 28.6 433.646 ‘ 16.5 || 122,357 22,099 
1939: Jan. | 158,085 | 31.3 28.9 405,927 48: 9° || 105,074" 27,547 
eS 145,145 | 28.5 26.0 375,395 . 93,781 . 27,087 


March| 124.739 | 24.3 340.665 y 88.414 . 25.290 
71,749 22.790 


April 115,299 22.4 240,001 Ss | 
May 103 598 200 18.5 212,661 9T || 51,832 J 15,310 | 
June 98,247 18.9 17.5 - 196,166 241,464 . 46,056 


July 97,873 18.8 17.2 192 344 39,074T 
Aug. 96,918T 18.9T 191,308 40,106T 
Sept. 110,221f 19,6T _ _ 


504 ad 










































































642 


Persons covered 
(thousands) 











Rumania® SwiTzERLAND CzecHo-SLovakIa YuGos.avia | 








Employm. || Unemployment | Employment Trade Employment |! Employment 
exchange insurance exchange union fund exchange exchange | 
statistics statistics statistics returns statistics statistics | 


Un- Percentage Applications Unemployed in Applicants 
employed unemployed es week receipt of benefit oP week ae + mh 
registered || Wholly | Partially registered Number | Por cent. registered e 


7,288 8,131 23,763 41,630 8,370 
25,335 12,881 51,371 105,442 8,198 
35,737 24,208 102,179 291,332 9,930 
38,890 54,366 184,555 554,059 14,761 
29,063 67,867 247,613 738,267 15,997 
17,253 65,440 245,953 676,994 15,647 

82.468 235,623 686,269 
93,009 208,096 622,687 
71,130 151,167 408.949 
65,583 335,518 * 
61,697 © 
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* Days of unemployment, as a percentage of the total possible 
* Excluding persons employed on special relief works. 
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2 Excluding agriculture. Weekly averages. 
working days of insured workers during the month, 
* Since 1935, percentage based on the number of persons covered by compulsory social insurance schemes. 
* Since January 1939, including the territory of Silesia beyond the Olza. * From January 1939, 
including agricultural workers. ? Number of relief funds. * The figures relate to the ist of the 
following month. * Up to 1931 quarterly statistics ; afterwards monthly statistics. '° Average of 
8 months 12 Since Sept. 1938 excluding the territories incorporated in neighbouring States. 


38 Since Jan. 1939 : Bohemia-Moravia. 
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Book Notes 


INTERNATIONAL PUBLICATIONS 


International Labour Office. Safety Provisions for Underground Work in Coal 
Mines. Report. Vol. 1 : National Legislation. xm + 444 pp. 8s. ; $2 ; 8 frs. (Swiss). 
Vol. II : Draft Recommendations. 1v + 112 pp. (not for sale). Geneva, 1939. 


The first volume of this report was designed for submission to a Preparatory 
Technical Conference on Underground Safety in Coal Mines which was to have 
been held in Geneva in October 1939. Its purpose was to provide the Preparatory 
Conference first with statistical material showing the incidence and chief causes 
of underground accidents in the coal mines of some of the principal coal-producing 
countries, and, secondly, with a survey of the relevant law and practice in a number 
of these countries. This is the first attempt that has been made to provide a syste- 
matic and substantially complete comparison of the safety regulations of the chief 
coal-producing countries, and it is undoubtedly the most comprehensive review 
in existence of the various means employed in different countries for promoting 
safety underground in coal mines. There are five chapters. Accident statistics 
are dealt with in Chapter I. An analysis of the most important safety provisions 
of the mining laws and regulations of the countries concerned is given in Chapter II, 
which constitutes the greater part of the volume (360 pp.). The countries whose 
mining regulations have been analysed are Belgium, France, Germany, Great 
Britain, Netherlands, South Africa, the U.S.S.R., and the United States. To 
facilitate comparison, the material in this chapter has been grouped by subject in 
23 sections, among the most important of which are those on shot firing, supports, 
haulage of material, travel of workers, winding, ventilation, precautions against 
firedamp, precautions against coal dust, and electricity. Other sections deal with 
means of access and egress, explosives, lighting, mine fires, shaft sinking, first aid 
and rescue, etc. In view of the very close bonds between legislation and inspection 
as factors in mining safety, a chapter (III) has been added on inspection. This 
covers both State inspection and, for certain countries, workmen’s inspectors. 
As regards practice, some account of safety work on a national scale by Government 
departments, research institutions, safety associations, etc., will be found in Chapter 
IV ; and descriptions of one or two examples of safety organisations in individual 
mines are given in Chapter V. 


Société des Nations. Institut international de coopération intellectuelle. La 
coordination des enseignements du second degré. Enquéte internationale. Paris, 
1938. 280 pp. 


The question of the reform of secondary education is attracting the attention 
not only of teachers but also of sociologists. In order to be in a position to tackle 
the grave problems of such a reform, the Assembly of the League of Nations and the 
International Committee for Intellectual Co-operation requested the International 
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Institute for Intellectual Co-operation to undertake comparative studies of secondary 
education. The Institute’s first task was to define the principal aspects of the 
problem and to specify those which demand special study, and it undertook a 
preliminary enquiry for this purpose among a number of educational institutions 
and among qualified teachers. The enquiry brought out the utility of a collective 
study, by experts of different nationality, of the co-ordination of the curricula in 
secondary schools with a view to facilitating the vocational selection and vocational 
guidance of pupils. 

The present work contains an account of these preliminary studies and of the 
exchange of views concerning the problem at a meeting of a Committee of Experts 
on the subject held in Paris in December 1936, under the chairmanship of Mr. 
Jules Hiernaux, former Belgian Minister of Public Education and Director of the 
Labour University of Hainaut. The work of this Committee is being continued, 
and the results of its investigations will be published later by the International 
Institute for Intellectual Co-operation. 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


GREAT BRITAIN 

Ministry of Health. Board of Education. Inter-Departmental Committee on 
Nursing Services. Interim Report. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1939. 93 pp. 
1s. 6d. 

Interim report of a Committee appointed in 1937 by the Minister of Health 
and the President of the Board of Education “ to enquire into the arrangements 
at present in operation with regard to the recruitment, training and registration, 
and terms and conditions of service of persons engaged in nursing the sick and to 
report whether any changes in those arrangements or any other measures are 
expedient for the purpose of maintaining an adequate service both for institutional 
and domiciliary nursing ’’.. The Committee, under the chairmanship of the Earl 
of Athlone, heard or collected evidence from bodies or associations representing 
the nursing profession, hospitals and medical associations, etc., and from individuals, 
and has compiled sufficient data for the preparation of a first report on some of the 
points covered by its terms of reference. The report, however, is of a preliminary 
nature, as the Committee expects to receive further information. It is arranged 
in seven chapters dealing respectively with the following subjects : (1) nursing as 
a service for the nation ; (2) the shortage of nurses ; (3) recruitment and admission 
to training ; (4) the education of the nurse up to the preliminary State examination ; 
(5) conditions of service ; (6) the assistant nurse ; (7) summary of conclusions and 
recommendations. 


INDIA 

PUNJAB 

Board of Economic Enquiry. Tanning Industry in the Punjab. Inquiry con- 
ducted by RosHAN LAL ANAND, M.A., under the supervision of Ram Lat R.B., 
M.B.E. Publication No. 61., Lahore, Civil and Military Gazette, 1939. x1 + 127 pp., 
illustr. . Re. 1. 

This is the third report published by the Punjab Board of Economic Enquiry, 
intended specially for business men. Tanning and leather working is an industry 
second only to weaving in its economic importance to the Punjab, which is one of 
the largest producers of hides and skins of superior quality, and rich in tanning 
materials ; most of the hides and skins, however, are exported as raw material. 
The. report deals with the technical and commercial aspects of the industry, and 
with the econo:nic conditions of the tanners, leather workers, and labourers, 
employed ; it shows that the present methods are crude and wasteful and that the 
conditions of the workers are miserable. In a foreword the Director of Industries 
states that steps have been taken by the Government for the improvement of the 
industry. 


RHODESIA (SOUTHERN) 
Report of the Commission appointed to enquire into the possible prevalence and 
origin of cases of Silicosis and other Industriel Pneumoconioses in the Industries of 
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the Colony of Southern Rhodesia, and of Pulmonary Tuberculosis in such Industries. 
Salisbury, Govt. Stationery Office, 1988. m + 94 pp., diagrams, tables. 

Report of the Commission appointed in 1937 to enquire into and report upon the 
incidence of silicosis and other industrial pneumoconioses and of pulmonary tuber- 
culosis in Southern Rhodesia, and the methods of prevention or control of the 
occurrence of these diseases. After a general summary of the work of the Com- 
mission, a chapter is devoted to the causation and medical aspects of silicosis. The 
report then describes in detail the technique of the enquiry and the results attained, 
and shows the prevalence of silicosis and tuberculosis in the gold mines of Southern 
Rhodesia. A special chapter is devoted to asbestos mines and coal mines, and 
another to dusts (measurement, methods of sampling, etc.) and their prevention. 
A detailed exposition of methods for the prevention of silicosis and for the detection 
of cases of silicosis and tuberculosis in the gold mines is included at the end of the 
report. 


UNITED STATES 

Congress. Senate. Committee on Education and Labor. Violations of Free 
Speech and Rights of Labor. Report of the Committee on Education and Labor on 
Strikebreaking Services. 76th Congress, Ist Session. Report No. 6. Washington, 
Govt. Printing Office, 1939. 1v + 222 pp. 

A Sub-Committee of the United States Senate Committee on Education and 
Labor was set up in 1936 under the chairmanship of Mr. Robert M. La Follette, 
Jr., to “‘ make an investigation of violations of the right of free speech and assembly 
and undue interference with the right of labor to organise and bargain collectively ”’. 
The Sub-Committee began by investigating the services rendered to employers by 
the so-called detective agencies, and in 1937 issued a report embodying its findings 
on espionage performed by detective agencies for industrial employers. In examin- 
ing the detective agencies for evidence of industrial espionage, the Committee 
discovered other services offered to employers in connection with their labour 
relations, including the furnishing in time of strike of specialised personnel versed 
in industrial warfare. Shifting from the study of detective agencies to that of 
employers’ associations, the Committee found in several cases that espionage 
and strike services similar in function and technique to those rendered by the detec- 
tive agencies were provided by such associations for their members. The purpose 
of the present report is to consider the strike services rendered by both detective 
agencies and employers’ associations. The strike services which the Committee 
examined fall into three categories : provision of so-called strikebreakers ; provision 
of guards or watchmen ; and provision of persons to mingle with strikers or towns- 
people, disguised as strikers, strike sympathisers, or salesmen, as the case may be. 
The report embodies a searching analysis of the use of such strike services in the 
United States in the past and at the present time, and concludes by recommending 
federal legislation to forbid the employer to engage agencies or individuals who will 
indulge “‘in the customary practices that have made the strikebreaking business 
notorious ”’. 


Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Home Economics, Bureau of Agricultural 
Engineering Extension Service, and Office of the Secretary. The Farm-Housing 
Survey. Miscellaneous Publication No. 323. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 
1939. 42 pp., tables. 15 cents. 

Statistics, collected in 1934, of structural conditions, household equipment, 
sanitary facilities, size, room use, number of occupants, age, surrounding acreage, 
and ownership, of farm houses in 308 selected sample counties in 46 States. The 
percentage of farm houses surveyed having a kitchen sink with a drain varied from 
96.1 per cent. in the New England States to 5.4 per cent. in the East South-Central 
States. 


Department of the Interior. Office of Education. Education in Germany. By 
Alina M. LINDEGREN. Bulletin 1988, No. 15. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 
1939. x11 + 145 pp. 20 cents. 


Department of Labor. Bureau of Labor Statistics, in co-operation with Works 
Progress Administration. Family Income and Expenditure in Chicago, 1935-36. 
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Volume I, Family Income. Prepared by A.D. H. Karian and Faith M. Wiiu1ams 
assisted by Erika H. Wu¥. Bulletin No. 642. Washington, Government Printing 
Office, 1939. x + 210 pp., diagrams, tables. 25 cents. 

An analysis of data on family incomes in Chicago, collected for the “ Study of 
Consumer Purchases ’’ from 28,515 families. These are divided according to type 
of family, income class, and whether or not receiving relief, the non-relief families 
being classified by occupation. From these figures are built up estimates of the 
income distribution of all families in Chicago. Special chapters are devoted to family 
income according to occupational groups and according to family composition. Of 
special interest are data showing the prevalence of more than one earner in the 
family and the relation between size of family and income. The sources of family 
income are analysed in detail. Home tenure and housing in relation to income form 
the subject of separate chapters. 


Federal Housing Administration. The Fort Wayne Housing Plan. Washington, 
Govt. Printing Office. 23 pp., illustr. 

The Fort Wayne project used relief labour to build standardised three-room- 
and-bath houses on vacant tax-exempt lands sold to the city housing authority 
at $1 an acre, with an option for repurchase. Overhead costs, land, and mate- 
rials, were financed by an ensured loan of $900 per house. The pamphlet describes 
the standards met, the estimated costs, and the materials used for construction. 


Maritime Commission. Report to Congress on Training Merchant Marine Per- 
sonnel, 1 January 1939. Washington, Government Printing Office, 1939. m1 + 
123 pp., illustr. 

This report begins with a summary explaining its origin and in particular that 
it was issued by the United States Maritime Commission on 1 January 1939 in 
accordance with a provision contained in the Merchant Marine Act of 1936. 

It gives a detailed description of the training systems of Japan, Holland, 
Germany, Great Britain, Italy, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, and France. Mention 
is made of the fact that all Japanese and Italian, and 98 per cent. of the French, 
merchant officers are graduates of training institutions ; about 75 per cent. of Great 
Britain’s deck officers and all engineers are products of the seagoing and machine 
shop apprentice systems ; and all officers of the Scandinavian countries and Ger- 
many must attend Government schools before sitting for examinations for certi- 
ficates. For the United States, it is estimated that about 80 per cent. of all officers 
have received no systematic training, and only about 10 per cent. are graduates 
of State nautical schools. The others come from the United States Navy, the Coast 
Guard, other schools, and past cadet systems. The Report deals next with existing 
facilities in the United States for training merchant marine officers : the State 
nautical schools ; the United States Merchant Marine Naval Reserve ; the Naval 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps ; the cadet system on Government-operated and 
subsidised vessels ; the United States Maritime Service and its training system ; 
the Coast Guard Institute ; and vocational high schools and other schools and 
institutions. Under the last-named heading mention is made of the Lake Carriers’ 
Association, which maintains both engineers’ and navigation schools for officers 
on the Great Lakes. The schools are conducted during the closed season for navi- 
gation. In conclusion it is noted that shipowners generally and representatives of a 
majority of seamen have approved the training system subject only to the under- 
standing that immediate inauguration of training for young men without previous 
seagoing experience is not recommended owing to existing unemployment in the 
industry, which makes it unwise to increase the ranks of maritime workers at pre- 
sent. Opposition tv any training at all has been expressed by only a small minority 
of the men in the industry. 

There are five appendices to the report. One gives detailed information on 
training for the Japanese merchant marine. The second gives the British Govern- 
ment regulations concerning employment on British merchant vessels, enumerates 
schools, hostels, and training ships, of Great Britain for boys who intend to go to 
sea, and quotes extracts from the report of a committee set up by the British 
Shipping Federation in 1934 to advise upon the training of officers for the mer- 
cantile marine. The next two appendices deal respectively with the United States 
cadet training courses on Government-owned and subsidised vessels, and with the 
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regulations for the administration of the United States Maritime Service. Training 
systems for recruits and a summary of the plan of training for the United States 
Maritime Service are given in the last appendix, together with interesting statistics 
of enrolment allotments, applications for enrolment, rejections, etc. The book 
closes with ratios of the salaries paid to merchant officers in eight different countries. 


National Labor Relations Board. Division of Economic Research. Union- 
Employer Responsibility. By Lyle Cooper. Research Memorandum No. 4. Washing- 
ton, 1939. 29 pp. typescript. 

This report consists of a brief analysis of the problem of the responsibility of 
unions and employers followed by excerpts from “ authoritative statements ”’ 
on the subject. The author finds agreement among the authorities to the effect 
that “a condition for attaining the ideal of approximate equality of bargaining 
power is that the union must have attained sufficient stability so that it is strong 
enough to meet the employer on something like equal terms.... Responsibility 
is thus based on that mutual respect which is derived from the knowledge that 
each side is strongly organised and self-disciplined ”’. 


National Resources Committee. Industrial Committee. Residential Building. 
By Lowell J. CHAWNER. Housing Monograph Series No. 1. Washington, Govt. 
Printing Office, 1939. m1 + 19 pp., tables, diagrams. 10 cents. 

This study attempts a statistical formula for the effect on rent and the effect 
on new non-farm dwellings constructed of various factors for which statistics are 
available. The discussion of fluctuations in building activity from 1900 to 1938 
includes the suggestion that inadequate statistical information is partly responsible 
for the period of over-building which seems to occur as demand declines, and for 
subsequent failure of building activity to respond to an increase in the number 
of families. The report also gives estimated increases in the number of families 
up to 1959. The statistics given include figures relating to trends in population, 
family income, grants, building costs, units constructed, and vacancies. 


Works Progress Administration. Division of Social Research. Migrant Families. 
By John N. WEszB and Malcolm Brown. Research Monograph XVIII. Washington, 
Govt. Printing Office, 19388. xxx + 192 pp. 

An interesting analysis of migration during the economic depression and of the 
characteristics ot families who were assisted by the transient relief programme of 
the Federal Emergency Relief Administration. The report concludes that any 
future Federal or State assistance programme must take into account the fact that 
the transient relief population is not fundamentally different trom the resident 
relief population, and that any remedial programme must be directed towards 
the elimination of such artificial barriers as State and local residence requirements 
which make transients ineligible for assistance under the ordinary relief programmes. 
Since initiative in this direction is unlikely to come from the States, the report 
suggests that the lead must be taken by the Federal Government, which can take 
into account both the needs of the migrants and the interests of the States most 
affected by the transient problem. 


—— Urban Housing. A Summary of Real Property Inventories conducted 
as Work Projects, 1934-1936. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1938. xm +- 
326 pp. 

This report, which is based on a survey of 64 cities made in 1933-1934 for the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, and on later locally sponsored sur- 
veys following the same general procedure, gives comprehensive statistics of struc- 
tural conditions, heating and sanitary facilities, size, age, mortgage status, occu- 
pancy, and rental or sale value, for all dwellings in 203 cities. Of the dwellings 
examined as to structural conditions, 13.9 per cent. needed major repairs, and 
2.3 per cent. were considered unfit for use ; 17 per cent. of the occupied dwellings 
housed more than one person per room. About 5 per cent. of all families were 
“‘extra’’ families living in dwellings which already contained a primary family. 


—— National Research Project, and Industrial Research Department, University 
of Pennsylvania. The Search for Work in Philadelphia, 1932-36. An Analysis of 
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Records of the Philadelphia State Employment Office. By Gladys L. PALMER. Report 
No. P-7. Philadelphia Labor Market Studies. Philadelphia, 1939. 1x + 74 pp., 
tables. 

This report is chiefly concerned with an analysis of the qualifications of appli- 
cants registered at the Philadelphia State Employment Office and of those who 
were placed in jobs, and brings out the selective factors at work in the distribution 
of employment opportunities in the labour market over the period 1932 to 1936. 
It is shown, among other things, that the extremely high standards set up by 
employers in hiring workers during periods of extensive unemployment resulted in 
“freezing ’’ a considerable number of skilled workers within the “ hard core ”’ 
of the unemployed, and that reported labour shortages in the city have been with 
few exceptions the result of the highly specialised requirements of most employers. 
Appendices include statistical details relating to the analysis of the characteristics 
of applicants. 
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NON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


Adamic, Louis. America and the Refugees. Public Affairs Pamphlets No. 29. 
New York, Public Affairs Committee, 1939. 31 pp., diagrams. 10 cents. 

A short account of the immigration laws and the working of the quota system 
in the United States. The author advocates the admission of a larger number of 
refugees. 


















Al-Amal wa El-Ommal Fi Masr. (Work and Workers in Egypt.) Edited by 
Hosniel SHENTINANI. Special number of the Review of the Faculty of Law. Cairo. 

Contains an abundant documentation on labour legislation in Egypt and on 
Egyptian workers. The material is arranged in four chapters. The first consists of 
an article on the labour movement in Egypt and in other countries by Mr. Salama 
Moussa. The second is devoted to labour legislation, and comprises studies of the 
following questions : the principles of labour legislation (Dr. A. Ex Rrra) ; social 
insurance (Mr. Ahmed Faugmy) ; the contract of employment, industrial accidents, 
and maternity protection. The third relates to legal practice. The fourth repro- 
duces a report by A. Ripa Pasha (formerly Under-Secretary of State in the Ministry 
of Justice) on labour legislation, the report by Mr. Harold BuTLER on labour con- 
ditions in Egypt (published in Cairo in 1932), and the text of a system of labour 
legislation prepared some time ago by Rima Pasha. 

















Andrews, John B. Labor Laws in Action. New York, London, Harper, 1938. 
xVill + 243 pp. 

Dr. Andrews, Secretary of the American Association for Labor Legislation and 
joint author with Professor Commons of Principles of Labor Legislation (Cf. Inter- 
national Labour Review, Vol. XX XV, No. 5, May 1937, page 744), has for a number 
of years been concerned with the problem of securing effective application of labour 
legislation. His investigations have convinced him that “ the ability of a Govern- 
ment to extend and improve legal regulation through labor laws is limited by its 
capacity to provide adequately for administration’’; and he adds “ thus it is 
important to know what procedures have already been adopted with success in 
some States and ignored elsewhere. It is important to know what standards of 
inspection have been developed and what social inventions have been ingeniously 
drafted into our industrial laws or embodied in administrative practice to make 
compliance more nearly automatic, certain and agreeable.’’ These brief quotations 
indicate the scope and purpose of Dr. Andrews’ new book, which attains a standard 
of interest and instructiveness commensurate with its author’s reputation. Differ- 
ent chapters deal respectively with the following topics : State enforcing authorities ; 
financing administration ; official publications ; American factory inspection ; 
mines safety inspection ; British factory inspection ; national labour law administra- 
tion ; and the administration of international labour legislation. 































Annuario Argentino de Seguros y Capitalizacién 1938. Editor-Propietario 
R. Lopez Buisan. Buenos Aires. 






Que faire de nos enfants ? Guide pour l'apprentissage d'un 
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métier. Preface by Georges R1isLER. Annuaires du Musée social. Guides et documents. 
Paris, 1989. 80 pp. 7 frs. 

This pamphlet is both a guidebook, giving in a condensed form the essential 
data relating to apprenticeship and vocational guidance in France, and a year book 
containing a detailed list of training courses and vocational schools and the prin- 
cipal welfare institutions for apprentices in that country. 


Brodie, Isabel B. The Refugee Problem and Palestine. New York, American 
Economic Committee for Palestine, 1938. 23 pp. 

The author describes the economig situation of Palestine and the possibilities 
of settlement for Jewish refugees. 


Brooks, Robert R. R. Unions of their own Choosing. An Account of the National 
Relations Board and its Work. New Haven, Yale University Press ; London, 
Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press, 1939. 296 pp., illustr. $3. ’ 

A vivid account of the working of the National Labor Relations Act and of the 
activities of the National Labor Relations Board, in the United States, written from a 
standpoint of warm sympathy towards the objects of the Act and the manner in 
which the Board has interpreted its responsibilities. There is a useful bibliography, 
and the text of the Act is given in an appendix. 


Chambre de métiers de la Seine. Organisation de l’apprentissage dans les entre- 
prises artisanales du département de la Seine. Parjs, 82 pp. 2.50 frs. 

Reproduces the texts of the French laws, regulations, and circulars, in force 
relating to apprenticeship and vocational guidance, and the rules, notices, forms, 
and other documents, used by the ‘‘ Chambre de métiers de la Seine ’’. A preface 
is contributed by Mr. H. Luc, Director of Technical Education, and a foreword 
by Mr. GranpapaM, President of the ‘“‘ Chambre de métiers de la Seine.”’ 


Chassang, Pierre. L’avenir des jeunes. Paris, Editions Spes, 1939. 173 pp. 10 frs. 


A practical survey of the openings for young persons in the professions and in 
technical occupations in France. The latter part of the volume examines the 
remedies suggested for the present situation, the use of vocational guidance, the 
part played by education, and the choice of a career. In the opinion of the author, 
who is General Secretary of the ‘* Centre familial de consultations et de documen- 
tation professionnelles ’’ in Paris, the difficulties of young people to-day are attri- 
butable more often to themselves and to the training they have received than to 
the circumstances in which they find themselves. It is a false conception of pro- 
fessional training which has brought about their present distressing situation. 


Cole,G. D. H. British Trade Unionism To-day. London, Victor Gollancz, 1939. 
591 pp. 

This book, which was written with the collaboration of thirty trade union 
leaders and other experts, traces the rise of trade unionism in Great Britain, showing 
the development of craft unions, the “ new unionism’’ of 1889, and the conse- 
quences of social unrest in the first decade of the present century. An account 
is given of trade unionism in wartime and its position up to and after the general 
strike of 1926. There are chapters on collective bargaining and the relation of 
trade unionism to the State, and one on the history of trade union law. Dealing 
with hours of labour, the author mentions the part played by the International 
Labour Organisation and the early attempts made under its auspices to secure 
the 40-hour working week. A chapter on the international trade union movement, 
in which some revision appears necessary in order to bring the material up to date, 
contains a condensed account of co-operation between trade union movements 
in the various countries. Part IV gives a survey of trade unionism in the various 
industries of Great Britain, and attempts to appraise the strength and weakness 
of the movement. In his conclusions, Mr. Cole considers how far the existing 
structure and organising policy of the British trade unions are appropriate to the 
task confronting the movement, and suggests that some lessons may be drawn 
from the recent history of trade unionism in France and in the United States. 
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Committee for Industrial Organization. Labor’s Program for Betier Housing. 
Washington. 27 pp. 

Urges participation in the United States Housing Authority programme and 
outlines the procedure to be applied. 


Confederazione Fascista dei Lavoratori del Commercio. La disciplina degli 
orari dei negozi in Italia. By Francesco VoLPE. Collana di Propaganda e Studi, 
50, Serie B, N. 10. Rome, 1939. 162 pp., tables. 

This work deals with the development of the regulation of opening and closing 
hours for commercial establishments in Italy and with the present situation as 
regards food shops, clothing, furnishing, and hairdressing establishments, and shops 
for the sale of miscellaneous goods. For these branches of commerce, and for the 
principal urban centres in all the provinces of Italy, an appendix gives tabular 
data concerning opening and closing hours, working hours on early-closing days, 
the total number of hours shops may remain open, postponement of the closing 
hour on Saturdays, Sunday closing, and special opening and closing hours in the 
case of commercial operations of a seasonal character. 


Congrés des économistes de langue frangaise. Travaux du Congrés des économistes 
de langue francaise, 1938. Quelques aspects de la reprise allemande. Méthodes et 
résultats. Hausse des prix et réorganisation des entreprises. Paris, F. Loviton, 
1938. 190 pp. 48 frs. 

The first of the two reports included in this volume is a succinct but well- 
documented survey of the German national economy by Professor LAUFENBURGER. 
After emphasising the absence of any pre-established theory or programme ia ihe 
German experiment, the author examines the principal measures taken by the 
German leaders and their effects on finance, employment, production, foreign 
trade, prices, and revenue. He reaches the conclusion that the experiment, contrary 
to the current conception of economic recovery, is based on restriction of purchasing 
power, and that the financing of all the works put in hand has been made possible 
only through the smallness of the public debt at the time when the National- 
Socialist Party came into power. In Professor Laufenburger’s opinion, the problems 
which the German leaders will have to face in the future will be mainly due to 
shortage of capital, since they will find it difficult to accumulate adequate reserves. 

In the second report, Professor BAUDHUIN expresses the opinion that there 
exist possibilities of reducing the cost of production and prices, and that the prin- 
cipal means of effecting such a reduction are the development of mechanisation, 
scientific management, and rationalisation of the distribution of commodities. 
The author deprecates the introduction of a general system of industrial planning. 


Co-operative Wholesale Society. Publicity Department. The People’s Year- 
Book 1939. Manchester, Glasgow. 324 pp., illustr. Cloth 3s. ; paper Is. 

This issue of the People’s Year-Book reviews the work of the co-operative 
movement in Great Britain during 1938, and also contains a number of articles 
on different aspects of the movement, relations with universities, agricultural 
co-operation, and the contribution of the guilds. A great part of the book is devoted 
to labour, social and economic problems, and includes studies on juvenile employ- 
ment, trade unionism in 1938, purchasing power, the problem of leisure, the out- 
look for trade and industry, and the position of the agricultural producer. Under 
the heading “Co-operation Overseas’’, a great deal of useful and interesting 
information is given concerning the trend of the co-operative movement in many 
countries. The remainder of the Year- Book is made up of directories of social and 
co-operative organisations in Great Britain. 


Cronin, John F. Economics and Society. New York, American Book Co., 1939. 
xvn + 456 pp. $2.50. 


Dansk Forening for Social Oplysning. Det sociale Sekretariat. Den okonomiske 
og sociale Udvikling 1938 og Tilbageblik 1919-1938. Direktorens Aarsberetning 
til den internationale Arbejdskonference i Juni 1939. “ Samfundets Krav ”’, 39.Aarg. 
Nr. 2. Kolding, 1939. 100 pp. 
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Abridged Danish edition of The World of Industry and Labour 1939: Report 
of the Director to the Twenty-fifth Session of the International Labour Conference 
published by the Danish Association for Social Information. 


Dautry, Raoul. Métier d’homme. Preface by Paul VALERY. Paris, Plon, 1937. 
x1 + 331 pp. 18 frs. 

This book is composed chiefly of texts of lectures and addresses in which Mr. 
Dautry expounds his ideas on labour, acquired in the course of a career of over 
thirty years, many of which were spent in the administration of the French State 
railways. The whole of the book relates to the technical aspect of the railway 
services, but the author, starting, as Mr. Paul Valéry says in the preface, “ from 
what he does and what he knows how to do’”’, develops some general technical 
conceptions and social views of the highest interest. The reader can follow not 
only the development, since the early part of the century, of the railwayman’s 
job, which presents so many special features, but also the evolution of ideas on 
man and on work during that period. Some of the author’s addresses to members of 
the subordinate staff give sidelights on the details of daily tasks which are not 
without interest for the layman ; others, on a higher plane of thought, enable the 
reader to grasp the true bearing of Mr. Dautry’s views and his theory of labour. 
Such, for example, are the chapters containing his addresses to the doctors of the 
railway medical service and his vivid description of what the railway management 
has accomplished in the sphere of social work. 


—— and others. Conférences de service social. Paris, Edition sociale frangaise. 
258 pp. 

The French training centre for social work in industry and commerce (“ Centre 
de formation sociale des cadres de l'industrie et du commerce ”’), which was founded 
in 1938 with a view to familiarising the management of undertakings with the 
different aspects of social service, held its first meeting in February 1939. This 
volume reproduces the text of the lectures given at the meeting ; they deal with 
the following subjects : “Technique and Social Work in Modern Industry ”’ (Mr. 
Raoul Dautry); “The Réle of the Staff in Social Service’’ (Mr. Georges LAMIRAND); 
“The Worker at Work” (Mr. Hyacinthe DuBREuIL) ; “ Widening the Worker's 
Horizon ” (Mr. Pierre DEFFONTAINES) ; “ The Workers’ Family Budget ’’ (Miss 
DESMOULIN) ; “ Workers’ Housing Conditions ” (Mr. Jean Henri Apam) ; “ Skilled 
Foremen and Social Evolution *” (Mr. Robert Jarry) ; Apprenticeship and Social 
Service *” (Mr. QuUANTIN) ; “ Social Service in Industry ” (Mrs. Edmond GILLET) ; 
“ Youth and Industry ” (Mr. J. GueRIN-DeEssarprins) ; “ The Structure of the Big 
Urban Social Services’? (Miss Harpovuin); “ Assistance to Families through 
Family Allowances and Social Insurance ”’ (Mr. G. Bonvorstn) ; “ Documentation 
and Guidance of Social Workers ” (Mr. Jean MitHaupD). The volume includes a 
number of appendices and the Centre’s programme for 1938-39. 


Davies, W. Tudor. Trade Associations and Industrial Co-ordination. Preface 
by Lord AMULREE. London, Machinery Users’ Association and Sir Isaac Pitman, 
1938. xi + 117 pp. 

Short study on different aspects of modern industrial organisation in Great 
Britain. After a survey of the evolution of trade law, the author examines the 
development, tendencies, advantages, and disadvantages, of different forms of 
private industrial organisation such as trade associations, agreements, cartels, 
and mergers. He discusses certain problems of technical progress, and devotes the 
remainder of the book to the question of economic planning, emphasising the fact 
that “ any step making for change in the organisation of British industry must, of 
necessity, be slow and found to be practical before adoption’’. He believes that 
it is on the foundation of the trade association that the structure of a new economic 
order in Great Britain can be built. 


Davis, J. Merle. T'he Economic and Social Environment of the Younger Churches. 
Report of the Department of Social and Economic Research of the International 
Missionary Council to the Tambaram Meeting, December 1938. London, Edinburgh 
House Press, 1939. xu + 231 pp. 2s. 6d. 

On the agenda of the 1938 meeting of the International Missionary Council, 
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held at Tambaram, Madras, one of the main topics was “ The Environment of the 
Church’. In preparing his report Mr. Davis, who is Director of the Social and 
Economic Department of the International Missionary Council, carried out a 
series of studies of the economic and social environment of the indigenous churches 
in several Eastern countries. This volume contains material of great interest to. 
anyone concerned with the actual life and needs of the rapidly growing churches 
of the East and Africa. 


_ 
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Denby, Elizabeth. Europe Re-hcused. Foreword by the Rt. Hon. The Lord 
Horper, G.C.V.O., M.D., F.R.C.P. London, Allen and Unwin, 1938. 284 pp., illustr. 


This book, the author says, is the outcome of eight years’ practical experience 
of slum clearance and rehousing in London, followed by a year’s investigation of 
the low-rented estates which have been built on the Continent since 1918. It 
contains a study of housing in Sweden, Holland, Germany, Vienna, Italy, and 
France, with suggestions for English practice. It is published in a very readable 
form, with emphasis on human values. Rough sketches show clever planning 
of room space or household equipment. Suggestions for English housing policy 
relate to methods of finance, and urban planning to save costs, to preserve variety 
and beauty, and to provide for community life. The compilation of the statistical 
data, the author states, was facilitated by the resources made available by the 
International Labour Office. 
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Deutsche Gesellschaft fiir Arbeitsschutz. Arbeit und Kleidung. Beihefte zum 
Zentralblatt fiir Gewerbehygiene und Unfallverhiitung. Beiheft 28. Berlin, Julius 
Springer, 1939. 137 pp., illustr. 3.60 marks. 

Contains the text of the reports presented at the annual meeting of the German 
Association for Industrial Safety held in 1938. Some of these reports deal with 
working clothes in general (Ze1ss, FOrst, Scnopnaus, Pitz, and STEINWARzZ), 
women’s protective clothing (FEILGENHAUER), and footwear (KREGLINGER), but 
the greater number are devoted to protective clothing in the following special 
industries and undertakings : industries in which the worker is exposed to the 
risks of heat and fire (GrESENHAUS); metallurgical undertakings, rolling mills, 
and foundries (ZWEILING) ; undertakings in which the workers are exposed to 
damp, cold, and inclement weather (HEBERSTREIT); mines (HEIDORN); dusty 
and dirty trades (KOENIG); the chemical industry (WoLFF) ; electrical under- 
takings (W6HR); and sanitary undertakings (HARMSEN). One of the reports 
concerns fire-proofing of clothing (MICHELITSCBH). 





















Fargeaud, Philippe. Le probléme de l’embauchage et du licenciement de la main- 
d’euvre. Collection d’études économiques. VI. Edited by Louis Bauprn. Paris, 
Librairie générale de droit et de jurisprudence, 1939. 140 pp. 20 frs. 

Study of the legal, technical, economic and social aspects of the problem of 
engaging and discharging workers in France. The author considers that the aim 
should be the establishment of full collaboration between employers and workers 
in carrying on production and distribution within the general framework of the 
present economic and social system, and that the solutions to be considered call 
for a joint effort. Appendices contain a report on engaging and discharging workers 
by Mr. MoNMOUSSEAU, and an extract from a report on placing by Mr. MERCIER. 

















Fédération des sociétés savantes de |’Afrique du Nord. Premier Congrés, Alger, 
10-11 juin, 1935. 454 pp., illustr. 1935. Deuaxiéme Congrés, Tlemcen, 14-17 avril 
1936. Tome I. 193 pp., illustr. 1936. Tome IT’. Pp. 203-589, illustr. 1936. Tome II*. 
Pp. 599-1090, illusir. 1936. Troisiéme Congrés, Constantine, 30 mars-ler avril 
1937. Tome I. 382 pp., illustr. 1938. Tome II. pp. 391-761, illustr. 1938. (“ Revue 
africaine ’’). Algiers, Société historique algérienne. 

The proceedings of the Congresses of the “ Fédération des sociétés savantes de 
l'Afrique du Nord ”’, an organisation which aims at establishing permanent relations 
between societies devoted to the study of North Africa and its inhabitants, are a 
mine of information on economic and social questions affecting the European and 
the Native populations in North Africa. Useful articles or monographs by eminent 
specialists deal with problems relating to European agricultural and mining settle- 
ments and the conditions of Native workers, handicraftsmen, and peasants. 
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Figueroa Fernandez, Julio. El Seguro Social contra el Riesgo de Accidentes 
del Trabajo. Santiago de Chile, Soc. Imp. y Lito. Universo, 1939. 87 pp. $20. 

The author describes in a systematic manner how the Chilian legislation and 
practice relating to sickness insurance secure the fulfilment of the threefold function 
of this branch of social insurance : prevention, physical and vocational rehabilita- 
tion, and compensation. He also gives a comparative analysis of the principal 
laws of other countries on this subject. Owing to a thorough knowledge of the inter- 
national literature on social insurance and compensation for occupational risks, 
he has succeeded in bringing out the essential functions that devolve on the differ- 
ent social insurance systems. 


Fresco, Dr. Manuel. (a) Capital y trabajo. (b) Caridad Cristiana. (c) El Sar- 
miento Autentico. (d) Ley de Estabilidad y Escalafon del Magisterio. Quatro discur- 
sos del primer mandatario de la Provincia de Buenos Aires. La Plata. 63 pp. 


Heuser, Heinrich. Control of International Trade. London, George Routledge, 
1939. x + 282 pp. 

This work points out the causes that give rise to the quantitative control of 
international trade, describes the measures of control and the problems involved 
in their administration, and analyses the effect of such control on prices, production, 
employment, and income. 

The chief motive for import quotas has been usually the protection of domestic 
industry. “ All other reasons for the establishment of quotas ’’, the author says, 
“are generally ancillary, and frequently of the nature of official subterfuges ”’. 
In countries whose currencies were really endangered, the form of control relied 
upon in general was exchange restrictions. Import quotas and currency depre- 
ciation, especially in creditor countries, were not unimportant factors leading to 
the establishment or maintenance of exchange control in the debtor countries. 
The control measures benefited initially the industries receiving protection, but 
by restricting imports of foreign merchandise they also curtailed foreign purchasing 
power available for the purchase of export products, and furthermore owing to 
their inflationary effect on domestic prices, they tended to increase both prices 
and costs of exports and thereby discouraged export trade. In so far as the control 
measures brought about a decrease in export markets rather than an increase 
in domestic markets, as was frequently the case, they resulted in a net decrease in 
total production and employment which reacted unfavourably even on the indus- 
tries benefiting initially from protection. Moreover, since they tended to raise 
domestic prices and therefore living costs, they tended also to decrease real wages. 
Although the control of international trade might conceivably be used with bene- 
ficial results, Mr. Heuser is not very optimistic as to its practicability. Even in this 
connection he would recommend tariffs in preference to the new forms of control. 


Instytut Gospodarstwa Spolecznego. Institut d’économie sociale. Pamietniki 
Emigraniow. Mémoires des émigrants polonais. (a) Ameryka Poludniowa, Nr. 1-27. 
Amérique du Sud, Nos. 1-27. xxv + 488 pp. (b) Francja, Nr. 1-37. France, Nos. 
1-37. xxix + 702 pp. Warsaw, 1939. 

For some years, the Institute of Social Economy in Warsaw, the research work 
and publications of which are of considerable importance and value, has been 
collecting autobiographical data concerning unemployed workers, by means of 
enquiries in the form of competitions. Three large volumes of “ Memoirs of the 
Unemployed ”’ and “ Peasants’ Memoirs ”’ have already appeared (cf. International 
Labour Review, Vol. X XVII, No. 3, March 1933, pages 378-392 ; Vol. X XXIII, 
No. 4, April 1936, page 596 ; and Vol. XXXIV, No. 5, November 1936, page 711) 
which give a striking picture of the effects of the economic depression on the life 
of the workers. A similar competition was organised in 1936, by means of which 
the Institute collected a large amount of important material relating to the life 
of Polish emigrants, based on information received from Polish workers residing 
in France, South American countries, the United States, and Canada, the principal 
centres of Polish immigration. The two volumes which have now appeared contain 
87 narratives by emigrants in France and 27 by emigrants in South America (Argen- 
tina, Brazil, Paraguay, and Uruguay). The sociological documentation the Institute 
has thus acquired is unique of its kind. A marked feature of the memoirs published 
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is their sincerity ; they supply first-hand and striking evidence regarding the social 
and economic factors which were the cause of the emigration movement, the 
conditions attending the emigrants’ departure from their native country and their 
settlement in the countries of immigration, and the living and working conditions 
in their new surroundings. 


Issaly, Alfred. Jl faut des autoroutes a la France. Paris, Pierre Tisné, 1938. 
92 pp. 7.50 frs. 

Sets out national, economic, social and financial considerations in favour of 
the construction of a network of motor roads in France. A considerable number 
of workers, it is argued, would be provided with employment, no financial burden 
would be placed on the State, and a remunerative concern would be created. In the 
author’s opinion, the State should guarantee the interest of the capital subscribed, 
but the administration should be in the hands of a private company, and the 
enormous sums required to finance the scheme should be recovered from the 
proceeds of a motor tax based on the number of kilometres travelled and justified 
by the economy to motorists which the motor road would ensure. 


Istituto Veneto per il Lavoro. Relazione e bilancio 1938, XVI-XVII. — 
1939. 36 pp., illustr., tables. 


Jones, G. P. Workers Abroad. Discussion Books. General Editors : Richard 
Witson, D. Litt., and A. J. J. Ratciirr, M.A. London, Paris, Melbourne, Toronto, 
New York, Thomas Nelson, 1939. vir + 183 pp. 

Reproduces a number of lectures given by the author in Sheffield during the 
winter of 1937-38 on the trade union movement in Europe and the ideas which have 
animated it from the Middle Ages down to the present day. 


Kimmel, Lewis H. Cost of Government in the United States, 1935-1937. National 
Industrial Conference Board Studies, No. 240. New York, National Industrial 
Conference Board, 1938. xv + 163 pp. $3.50. 

This volume is the thirteenth of a series of studies of the cost of government 
in the United States. In addition to the usual analyses of Federal, State and local 
expenditure, tax collection, and public debt, it includes a special chapter on the 
financial provisions of the Social Security Act. 


Derecho Mexicano del Trabajo. Vol. I. Mexico, Porrta, 





La Cueva, Mario de. 
1938. 797 pp. 

In the general introduction, which constitutes the first part of this volume, the 
author traces the history of labour law from its rudiments in ancient times down 
to the appearance of special labour systems in Germany and in Italy, including 
an account of the steps taken to organise it on an international basis. In the second 
part, which is devoted to labour law in Mexico, he examines conditions of employ- 
ment in relation to the protection of the individual worker (the legal nature, clauses, 
conclusion, and validity, of the contract of employment, etc.), and then considers 
actual conditions of work (hours, compulsory rest periods, holidays with pay, 
wages, etc.) for workers in general and for special categories of workers (women 
and children, home workers, agricultural workers, domestic servants, apprentices, 
etc.). 

The four chapters of the second volume of this work will deal respectively with 
the collective aspect of labour law, social welfare, judicial authorities competent 
to deal with labour matters, and procedure for the settlement of industrial disputes. 





Lawford, Stephen. Sowing Justice or the Romance of the International Labour 
Office. London, Nicholson and Watson, 1939. 150 pp. 

The origins of the International Labour Organisation, the objectives for which 
it was created, and its methods of approach to social problems, have already been 
the subject of numerous studies, many of which are more detailed than the small 
book under review. But the author, who has had particularly good opportunities 
of becoming acquainted with his subject, and has taken an active part in the work 
of the Organisation, brings again vividly before the reader the difficulties with which 
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its path is beset, the ideals for which it stands, and the means by which these ideals 
may still find realisation. 


Lou Yee-Wen. Les wuvres sociales dans les chemins de fer chinois. Preface by 
Joseph GrrarD. Paris, Pierre Bossuet, 1937. 135 pp. 

Study of the situation of employees on the Chinese railways, divided into five 
parts. In the first part, the author describes the welfare services in Chinese industry 
in general and compares them with those of the railways. In the second and third 
parts, he considers the living conditions of the railwayman and his family, and the 
conditions of work. In the fourth, he deals with the problem of the education of 
railwaymen. In the fifth and last part, he gives some examples of welfare work 
on the French railways. 


Marquard, L., and Standing, T. G. The Southern Bantu. London, New York, 
Toronto, Oxford University Press, 1939. vir + 262 pp., map. 

This is a compact description of the Native of the Union of South Africa, with 
additional chapters on Southern Rhodesia and on the Mandated Territory of South 
West Africa and the British South African Protectorates. The chapters concerning 
the Bantu on European farms, in European towns, and on the mines, contain in 
succinct form much of the most recent information available on conditions of 
employment. 

The merits of the book may be illustrated by the following passage from the 
introduction, in which the authors give simple instances of differences in outlook 
and manners which in themselves are utterly unimportant but which contribute 
towards the mass of misunderstanding between White and Black: “ Apart alto- 
gether from his having to work amongst surroundings and with implements quite 
unfamiliar to him, he (the newcomer to European employment) finds that his tribal 
conventions are reversed. At home he sits down before the chief as a sign of respect ; 
amongst Europeans he is expected to stand up. Hitherto he has been accustomed 
to hold out both hands, hollowed like a cup, to receive a gift, to show that he 
regards it as large in quantity. Europeans tend to regard this as a sign of greed. 
Europeans on the whole consider forgetfulness to be some mitigation of neglect of 
duty, whereas . . . (among the Bantu) in common politeness a man is bound to make 
excuses or tell a lie or two rather than admit that he forgot to do something... . 
Europeans generally like a man to look them in the face.... Bantu consider it 
merely impudent on their part to do so.... Europeans would also consider that 
any one arriving at a house or farm ought to report to the head of the household. 
Bantu custom requires anyone arriving at a kraal to sit down and wait till someone 
sees him and the head of the kraal sends for him.” 


Maspétiol, Roland. Economie paysanne. Paris, Librairie de Médicis, 1939. 
190 pp. 15 frs. 

This work contains a synthesis of the situation and needs of the French peasan t 
a theory of agricultural economy, and a constructive programme of action. Reject- 
ing both liberalism and socialism, the author advocates a policy adapted to rural 
requirements and based on occupational organisation. 


Mathé, Dr. Istvan. Tdrsadalombizositdsi Jogszabdlyok és titmutato. Budapest, 
1939. 296 pp. 

This volume is not merely a compilation of Acts and regulations, but contains 
a methodical exposition of the whole Hungarian social insurance system, and 
constitutes a useful guide even for specialists. In addition to the principal laws 
and administrative regulations, the author has made use of data from sources more 
difficult of access, such as the rules of the principal social insurance institutions, 
the decisions of their self-governing administrations, and legal decisions. The 
arrangement of the material facilitates rapid reference. 


Mcllwain, C. H. Constitutionalism and the Changing World. Collected Papers. 
New York, Macmillan Company ; Cambridge (England), University Press, 1939. 
vii + 312 pp. $4.50. 
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Streit, Clarence K. Union Now. A Proposal for a Federal Union of the Demo- 
cracies of the North Atlantic. New York and London, Harper, 1938. xvi + 315 pp. 
$3 ; 10s. 6d. 

An exposition of a plan for a union of democratic nations, based on the federal 
principle and on the experience of the United States. Besides the fifteen “ founder 
democracies ”’ (the United States, Canada, Great Britain, France, Ireland, Switzer- 
land, Belgium, the Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Finland, Australia, 
New Zealand, and South Africa), the union would be open to any other nation 
whose system of government is based on democratic principles. Pointing out the 
advantages for trade and the economic situation generally of such a union, the 
author stresses the five matters in which the union would have authority : citizen- 
ship, defence, money, communications, and a free-trade area within the union. He 
also advocates the representation of all citizens in an upper and a lower house, 
a union executive, an elected executive board, and an independent supreme court. 
The author insists that the new union would be a menace to no country or group 
of countries, but would allow, better than an association with a membership of 
nations, the safeguarding of peace and resistance to aggression. 

The first chapter, giving the essence of the work, has been published separately 
as a pamphlet (Washington, The Union Press, 25 cents) with a new preface on recent 
developments ; the pamphlet also contains the foreword of the book, its “last word”, 
and its table of contents. 


Union ou chaos 2? Proposition américaine en vue de réaliser une fédération 
des grandes démocraties. Preface by Firmin Roz. Translation by C. Vaumy, M. 
Gourévitcu and Th. Genin. Paris, Librairie de Médicis, 1939. 392 pp. 36 frs. 


French translation of the work reviewed above. 


Wright, Carl Major. Economic Adaptation to a Changing World Market. Copen- 
hagen, Ejnar Munksgaard, 1939. 305 pp. 

The thesis of this book is that for a small country at least it is fatal to allow 
increasing State intervention to take the form of buttressing and succouring those 
economic activities which do not offer reasonable possibilities of adaptation to 
inevitable changes in general economic structure. To do so is to add another and 
very powerful factor to those already making for inflexibility at a time when 
adaptability is the real need. One of the most important tasks of Government 
is, on the contrary, to help in transferring those factors of production which have 
been rendered superfluous or unprofitable in their present employment to new 
industries more profitable for themselves and the community. If we must have 
State intervention, as apparently we must, the author argues, let, us direct its pres- 
sure towards breaking down the obstacles to growth where growth is possible. ‘The 
central part of the book considers the task of ascertaining which industries will, 
for each individual country, considering its special structure and the prevailing 
tendencies in the world market, give not only the largest but also the most stable 
income, and by what means it may be possible to effect a desired shift in production. 
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